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Better 


Living 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF INDUSTRY 


By C. M. CHESTER, President, National Association of Manufacturers; General Foods Corporation 
Before the Congress of American Industry, Annual Convention, National Association of Manufacturers, New York City, 
December 9, 1936 


OU are welcome to the Forty-first Annual Conven- 

tion of the National Association of Manufacturers. 

It is as important as it is gratifying that we have this 
large and representative gathering of manufacturers from 
all over the nation, for the task that invites your deliberations 
during the next two days may well make this meeting more 
important than any of the forty that have gone before. 

The past year has been one of great activity for the 
Association in the development of a constantly increasing 
progressive treatment of the problems of industry. 

Even though briefly said, acknowledgments are very 
much in order for the membership support, the personal 
leadership contributed by so many, the devoted services of my 
fellow Board members, the staff’s able handling of an active 
program, and a thousand and one other helpful assistances 
from many, many quarters, that collectively have made the 
1936 record of the Association one of which to be proud. 

It is gratifying to be able to report that the N.A.M.’s 
program has attracted constantly increasing membership dur- 
ing the year. Our Board of Directors has grown in strength 
and size until today it is truly representative of the manu- 
facturing life of the nation—geographically, by industries, 
and representing both large and small manufacturers. 

Until recently we manufacturers have been an inarticu- 
late group. We have been interested in production, not in 
words. We have specialized in delivery, not in rhetoric. And, 
we have suffered because of this. 

During the past year of my incumbency as its Presi- 


dent, the National Association of Manufacturers has in- 


creased its efforts to remedy this shortcoming through a wide 
extension of its active program of public information. We 
have fought no one, we have not been on the defensive. We 
have only stated our case and our beliefs—stated them time 
and time again through all the many media that serve to 
mould public opinion. 

We have not sought to paint the American manufac- 
turer as a lily-white angel. We have studied his errors and 
have made recommendations for their rectification. We have 
seen abuses and have suggested how they may be eliminated. 
We have, on the other hand, measured his usefulness to 
society and to his country and we have not found him want- 
ing. We have restated publicly the relationship of the indus- 
trialist to the government, to the worker, to the farmer, and 
to the great middle “white collar” group. 

Now, more than ever before, this work must go on. The 
American people are just and fair. They will judge industry 
in the light of the facts. But the facts must be made known. 

Industry has been so intent on the processes of prosperity 
that it has neglected to seek, or take, credit for accomplish- 
ments that far outshine its fancied failings. 

Nothing is any more germane to the happiness and wel- 
fare of every American than the fact that there is being 
created a new abundance for all to share. An increase from 
fifty-three and one-half billion dollars paid out in 1935 to 
an estimated sixty-two billion dollar national income in 1936, 
of which the worker in 1935 received 67.3 per cent, com- 
pared to 65.5 per cent in 1929, is a national achievement of 
outstanding note. 
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Here’s another startling achievement in which industry 
has been a leader: 


Employment in member firms of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers today stands at 106 per cent of the 


1929 level. Six per cent more workers, Gentlemen, than in 
1929! 


This is revealed in a survey just made of our members, 
who employ between one-third and one-half of the manu- 
facturing workers of the nation. We received replies from 
about 45 per cent. 


Of course we knew that reemployment in manufacturing 
industry has been greater than the public recognizes, but 
quite frankly, this figure of 106 per cent reemployment was 
larger than we anticipated, particularly as estimates for total 
manufacturing employment generally range between 90 and 
95 per cent of the 1929 level. And while I like to think of 
our members as being among the most progressive and there- 
fore as making special efforts to increase employment, this 
alone would not account for the higher figure. 

Upon analysis, it is evident that if the average company 
today is employing more men than it did before the depres- 
sion, the only possible explanation for a smaller total employ- 
ment is that less companies are now in business. And this is 
actually the case. 

According to U. S. Census figures there are about 41,000 
fewer concerns to employ not only the same number of em- 
ployees as in 1929, but an estimated 4,434,000 that have 
become employable since 1929. These figures reveal that the 
firms which have been able to survive the terrific ordeal from 
which we are emerging have not only been able to attain 
their 1929 level but have surpassed it, and that one of the 
real causes for continued unemployment lies in the inability 
of closed business concerns to come back. 

Full and increasing employment will be stimulated by 
the better flow of capital into the development of necessary 
new industries. 

Since total employment is so closely related to the num- 
ber of employing companies, these figures emphasize the need 
for sufficient reserves to see our factories through bad times. 

While admittedly we make no claim that the figures 
revealed in our survey apply to all industry, they do repre- 
sent a large enough cross-section to show that employment 
facts are worth further study and frank, unbiased analysis. 
They are indicative of some helpful facts the government 
will find in taking a complete census of the unemployed. 

Also this commendable showing of 106 per cent reem- 
ployment by N.A.M. members should be an encouraging 
example to those in other fields, as showing what can be 
done. But industry is not going to barricade itself behind 
Statistics or stop at the 1929 level of employment. Our job 
is to absorb all of the unemployed possible—to bend every 
effort of science and management skill to create still more 
jobs—and at the same time more of the comforts of life for 
the American people. 

These are typical examples of industry’s record. Yet we 
recall when the N.R.A. decision came along, that pronounce- 
ments were made to the effect that business would cut wages, 
increase hours, and pursue other unfavored practices. What 
really happened ? 

At that time, the N.A.M. canvassed its members and 
assured the public that industry was not going to backslide. 





It is a matter of record that Industry kept its word. 
Business gains since N.R.A. went out of existence have been 
among the most pronounced in history. The record shows 
that, on the average, there were no wage reductions. 

The average weekly earnings, which means much more 
than hourly rate to the worker, have increased 15 per cent. 
What the worker wants is wages not rates. 


Under the N.R.A. the high point of employment in 
all occupations was 85.9 per cent of the 1929 figure; today 
the gainfully employed in all occupations is 92.8 per cent of 
1929. 


There has been soine lengthening of the work-week, 
some at the request of workers whose main desire is more 
money in the pay envelope, and some occasioned by extend- 
ing part-time workers to a full-time basis. 

During the first nine months of 1936 the work-week 
averaged 38.6 hours compared with 35.7 during N.R.A. and 
I would particularly like to call to your attention the fact 
that the average is still below the 40 hours set by most 
N.R.A. codes. 

We hope that organized labor leaders in their desire 
to please the rank and file with the fancied benefits of a 30- 
hour bill, will realize that prosperity will not come to America 
entirely on the basis of shorter hours. Shorter hours without 
other improved factors of production simply increase the cost 
of goods to the public. We cannot get more by producing 
less. We cannot get more by dividing the same amount of 
work. Multiplying products—creating more things—this is 
the American formula of prosperity. 

Much is being said about child labor. Here again we 
turn to the record. Only 10 per cent of the children employed 
in this country work in manufacturing production, hence 
the major question of child labor lies outside manufacturing 
industry. 

And the number of children employed in manufacturing 
has steadily decreased over a period of 30 years. This is 
clearly seen in the fact that in 1904 out of every 1,000 wage 
earners there were 29 children under 16 years of age. By 
1930, the year of the last census, this figure has decreased 
to 9 children per 1,000 workers. Today children employed 
in manufacturing industry number less than one per cent of 
all employees. 

Are we against child labor? Can there be any question? 
Of course we are in the practical sense that we have been 
doing away with it steadily. 

We are going to be judged more by the future we help 
to build for America than by our past achievements. And 
that brings me to the task at hand. 

I know of no better way to give guidance and counsel 
to this important gathering than to tell you some of the 
hopes, aspirations, and ambitions for industry that have been 
reflected to me as President through hundreds of letters, 
telephone calls, and personal contacts with manufacturers 
throughout the nation. 

The course we manufacturers chart for ourselves today 
and tomorrow can be—must be—one that will lead steadily 
to new horizons not only for industry, but for America— 
producing new opportunities for all to share through indus- 
trial advancement. That course must be progressive, yet must 
not sacrifice the permanency of its direction and the sound- 
ness of its fundamentals. 
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America is looking further ahead today than it has 
ever done before. There is the pressure of new ideas and new 
tendencies, coupled with the age-old wants of men. Every 
one wants a steady job. Every one wants more wages. Every 
one wants more security. Every one wants a chance for pro- 
motion and possibly ownership in the business. Every one 
wants the better living that these things bring. Better homes, 
more of the cemforts and luxuries of life that American 
science and industry are creating. 


The constant effort of industry to satisfy these wants 
in the past has placed this country head and shoulders above 
all other peoples in the progress of mankind toward the ful- 


fillment of man’s desire for a better and more comfortable 
life. 


American industry exists to supply people with the 
things they want; producing goods and selling them at a 
fair profit. Its constant endeavor is to produce more and sell 
more. To do this, it must make better goods at lower prices 
so that more people will and can buy. 


Industry is devoted to human progress. And this is not 
altruism. It is the natural by-product of making goods and 
getting them to the American people. 

Now as industry progresses towards its objective, what 
happens? As more things are made and more people buy 
them, the standard of living rises. This means that industry 
is the means of filling one of these wants that I have men- 
tioned—the desire for more of the good things of life, for 
better living. 

As this is being accomplished more men are needed 
to make and distribute the increased volume of goods. This 
means more jobs. And industry is filling another human want 
—the desire for work. The wants and needs of our people 
require the full man-power of all who are willing and able 
to work. There should be no permanent unemployed class 
in this country, although such a class, with vested rights and 
interests is assuming definite shape. 

Such a class of unemployed is a menace to any state. 
Its elimination is the task of industry by creating new means 
of production and distribution, new commodities, new prod- 
ucts, which will absorb more men and women in more 
constant employment. 

Higher wages, shorter hours. These, too, come as the 
result of industry constantly improving its machines and 
methods as it works toward its goal. 

The goal of industry and the goal of the individual 
are inseparable. As one progresses toward this goal, so does 
the other. As one is retarded, so the other is retarded. 

The public must understand that industry is doing its 
share in expanding and elevating the American standard of 
living, in providing work at fair and constant improving 
wages, in creating new means of production and distribution 
in this country, and in bringing the benefits of science and 
engineering to the whole American people. 

Of course we cannot claim full credit for the progress 
of the nation. No one group can, for the greatness of Ameri- 
can society lies in the fact that it consists of cooperating, yet 
interdependent, groups. Of these the manufacturers and the 
farmers as producer. are importantly related. The American 
manufacturer and the American farmer in their cooperation 
in the production of goods, have provided the means for the 
distribution of an ever-increasing wealth by orderly economic 


and social processes. That, and only that, is responsible for 
the high American purchasing power, and therefore for the 
high American standard of living. 


This story of how all the people’s prosperity is affected 
by industrial processes should be told, and told, and retold 
to the public, to every group, in every form, constantly, per- 
sistently, in a well-organized fashion. For public misunder- 
standing of industry can ruin the nation. Telling industry’s 
story constructively and continuously is one of the supreme 
jobs of manufacturers. 


Business has every advantage in rewinning the public 
confidence, as has the public in giving it. Better living has 
and will come through industrial progress; security has come 
and will come through the same source. 

Industry thus possesses the concrete answer to the desired 
objectives. 

The public must be shown that industry delivers an 
increasing degree of human comfort, contentment, and secur- 
ity; that the manufacturer is concerned with the welfare of 
the workers. 

Industry must be the one to whom the people look for 
these things; to whom labor looks for better working condi- 
tions and wages, and for security. 

That word SECURITY contains the mightiest appeal 
of our era. 

Industry has always been interested in supplying security 
—not the barest kind—but the kind that makes life really 
worthwhile and worry-free. The security of a regular job, 
at pay enough to take care of a rainy day with fewer rainy 
days in prospect—opportunity for promotion and increased 
pay—the American chance to manage or own an enterprise. 
That is the kind of security that industry can and must pro- 
vide. These American ideals of security outstrip the old 
world idea of a pittance—of mere protection. 

The more detailed issue of security will be before you 
in the report of our Social Security Committee and the Reso- 
lutions Committee. May I ask that you, as a convention, 
weigh well your consideration of this important subject. 

I have stated industry’s obligations and responsibilities. 
Yet it takes the cooperation of all groups for this country 
to progress with maximum speed toward the goal of better 
living. 

Among the various groups that make up our economy 
none is more important than labor. 

Labor is going to expect more and more of the proceeds 
of production and distribution. With increased participation 
should come increased accountability. Organized labor should 
therefore assume responsibility for its actions. 

This is not a struggle between capital and labor, between 
industry and government, or between reactionaries and re- 
form. These are not times for rifts in labor, in capital, in 
government in the nation. Unity is needed to give the people 
that which they want most, a life of peace and plenty. 

Labor and management must have the good sense to 
arrive at a better understanding, so that labor can be sure 
of wages sufficient to allow them to live according to Ameri- 
can standards and so that capital can make commitments 
free of future prospects of strife. 

Gentlemen, the clouds of depression are rapidly dis- 
appearing and the heavy burden of meeting payrolls from 
receding sales has been lightened. 
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Both business and government should seek to learn the 
lessons of the depression ere the catastrophe repeats itself. 
Another period of economic and human hardship such as 
that from which we are emerging will jeopardize the Ameri- 
can system of private enterprise and private property. At 
least we can be assured that the American people will not 
be tolerant of another depression which they believe has 
been created by either business or government, or any other 
agency of our common life. 


Industry cannot just sit back and enjoy the fruits of 
prosperity. We must better understand what has been hap- 
pening to us since 1929. Now that the course of depression 
lies behind us, lending itself in its entirety to analysis, it is the 
job for industry, general business, and all affected sectors of 
our economic life to join in creating a National Depression 
Study Committee. 


To profit wisely by the lessons of the past and to antici- 
pate and safeguard against another era of depression is the 
challenge today to all the genius that American government 
and industry possess. 


Industry, so far as our Association represents it, is 
ready and willing to work toward the protection of the 
future by joining with the other groups of the nation in 
studying the causes and stabilizing of business so as to make 
the business cycles less severe. 

The results of such studies, as well as the long experience 
of trained men, all the acumen and resourcefulness that the 
nation’s business possesses, should and will be always avail- 
able to our government to the end that another period of 
business disruption and subsequent human suffering may be 
eliminated, or at least mitigated. 

There is no problem, no situation, no crisis, in my hum- 
ble judgment, which can not be met by wholesome national 
cooperation, particularly between industry and government. 
This association stands ready now and in the future to do 
its part. 

In order to leave the past depression more rapidly be- 
hind and to keep the spectre of future ones down, one of the 
great national objectives of 1937 should be emphasizing the 
public necessity for the cooperation of government and in- 
dustry. 

But formulating a public policy is only part of the job 
of industry. A program of ideals and standards for improve- 
ment within industry is quite as important. Not that indus- 
trialists run to a lower grade than any other cross-section of 
humanity, but with the spotlight of accusation playing fully 
on the least of our errors, as well as for the sake of being 
right, the self-analysis, self-correction course for industry is 
imperative. 

All of us here know that bad practices are the excep- 
tion in business rather than the rule. But does the public 
know that this is the case? Sometimes I think we forget that 
the sensation and stir caused by one spectacular black sheep 
can more than offset the honest, unspectacular efforts of a 
thousand bus:ness men who are making vast contributions to 
the common good. We must continue our efforts to eliminate 
bad practices where they still exist. 

Our efforts to educate, or to inform should work in two 
directions: To the employer in the encouragement of better 
practices rather than short-sighted policies which bring criti- 
cism on industry. And, to the public, because it is not enough 


to live up to the highest standards; it is necessary that the 
people at large understand we do. 


That’s the reason I say we've taken too much for 
granted. We thought the public knew. They don’t. Some- 
body else told them differently. For instance, if we are against 
child labor, sweat shops, stock market gambling, and sharp 
practices in business—which I know we've been right along 
—then there is a lot to be gained by coming right out and 
saying so. And by doing all in our power to eliminate these 
abuses. 


It is a fallacy to try to create favorable public opinion 
through publicity and then to destroy that public opinion 
through the pursuit of thoughtless or bad practices. 


Nor can all the advertising in the world do any good 
unless our employment relations are right. For in the last 
analysis this public confidence which we are seeking starts 
with that part of the public which is nearest to us—our 
employees. 

Now better employment relations, in which we have 
made great advancement over the years, is something that can 
not be handed down from on high. There is no fixed formula. 
This is a matter of individual plant management, changing 
in its aspect with each plant and each locality, but all- 
important in its sum total effect upon the national reputation 
of industry. 

Why not, then, seek out the weak spots, the faulty spots, 
within our own plants and correct them? Check up on our 
labor policy. What is it? 

Are there inequalities? Do not just say “no.” Why not 
investigate? Find out for yourself. See if it is possible to 
improve the situation in a department, to help find a new 
pride in performance, or to find a way to advancement some- 
where. If there are wrongs which may be righted, let us do 
it—for the sake of progress all along the line! 

People speak of Big Business, and I think it is really 
BIG ENOUGH to set its own house completely in order 
—and keep it so. 

If I have dwelt overly long on the things that need to 
be done, rather than on what has been done, it is because of 
my sincere desire to outline a course of national cooperation 
that I feel will make certain America’s progress toward these 
new and promising horizons of industrial and national 
greatness. 

They cannot be reached without effort. New horizons 
do not come to us. We must go forward to them. 

I speak of coordinating efforts, of pushing ahead, as 
though this was an easy task. Of course it is not. But the 
promise of a glorious future ahead calls for all our energy, 
all our talent, all our ability, to realize our objective. 

There are aways those who through timidity or half- 
heartedness or lack of vision, would hold back. But I say 
to you that the objective of national welfare, which is the 
common goal, must be achieved. And this achievement is up 
to the manufacturer cooperating with all other groups more 
and more to fill the very natural desire of every human being 
for better living. 

Gentlemen, I have dealt with many varied aspects of 
the task that lies before us. In conclusion may I take another 
moment or two to summarize what I consider to be the 
outstanding obligations of Industry. 

1. Industry must accept its responsibility for the na- 
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tional welfare as being an even higher duty than the success- 
ful operation of private business. 

2. Industry must continue to fulfill its obligations to 
the public in making better goods at lower cost, thus raising 
the standard of living and keeping the door of personal 
opportunity open. 

3. Put every possible employable in manufacturing in- 
dustry back to work. 

4. Keep its own house in order, exposing its policies 
at all times to public scrutiny. 

5. Stand four-square against monopoly. 

6. By its actions engender growing confidence on the 
part of workers. 

7. Invite increasing public understanding of industry by 
telling the facts. 

8. See that workers, management, and investors, accord- 
ing to their contribution, share fairly in the proceeds of man- 
ufacturing. 

9. Help to create economic security for all, preserving 
as well the opportunity for the individual to attain his own 
greater security. 

10. Zealously live up to its responsibilities and insist 
that all other factors of our economic life, including labor 
organizations, be made equally responsible. 

11. Make its cooperation available to government in 
a constructive manner at all times. 

12. Join other business groups in studying the depres- 
sion in order to minimize or avoid another one. 

Thus I have taken advantage of my position as your 
President to specify some of the things I believe this con- 
vention should consider. It is not a prescription, an edict, 


or a mandate. This is your Congress of American Industry. 
It represents the Vox Populi of American manufacturers. 
Yours is the final decision. 

This year more time and effort has been put into prepa- 
ration and advance research and study than for any previous 
annual meeting. 

But statements and resolutions, platforms and “where- 
ases” are a mockery unless these pronouncements are accepted 
and acted upon by the individual manufacturer and imple- 
mented by every industrial association in the United States. 

This is no time for passivity, no time for just words. 
It is a time for thoughtful, constructive actions by the best 
leaders industry affords. This attitude of implementing our 
ideals and principles must permeate the entire official families 
of industrial companies so that the full, virile force of junior 
and associate executives can be mustered into supporting 
service. We are past due for the realization that this thing 
called the American Business system is not a self-perpetuating 
proposition. After all, the principles adopted at this Congress 
of American Industry will be worthless without vigorous 
backing by all industry. 

Instead of each one of us having our own pet plans 
this is time for allegiance and unity behind what this most 
representative gathering decides upon. And when in your 
wisdom and counsel you have adopted an expression of in- 
dustrial policy, may it represent not only the thoughts of the 
Association’s members, and those of the affiliates in the 
National Industrial Council, but meet with acclaim by pro- 
gressive business men everywhere. For “unity of thought”— 
“sincerity of action” must be the watchwords of American 
Industry. 


Business Recovery and 
Governmental Policy 


NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL 


By WINTHROP W. ALDRICH, Chairman, Board of Directors, The Chase National Bank of the City of New York 
At the Thirty-ninth Annual Dinner of the Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, December 8, 1936 


be one of the speakers this evening. I am very happy to 

have the opportunity of discussing with so representative 
a group of business executives some of the problems which 
confront the business men of America at the present time. 
I say “the business men of America” rather than “Ameri- 
can business” because I am conscious of the fact that it is 
a mistake to think of business as an entity—as something 
which is able to think and act as a unit, and which is cap- 
able of adopting a policy and carrying it out. It is true that 
business men, through organizations such as yours, can do 
very effective work in considering questions affecting the 
interests of their group or the interests of the country as a 
whole. It is also true that such organizations can assist greatly 
in the creation of public opinion and the formulation of 
policy. But the execution of any program which may be 
adopted, in its application to any particular plant or company, 
must of necessity be left to the initiative and judgment of the 
individual executive in charge. 


I APPRECIATE greatly the honor of being invited to 


A few days ago, at the annual banquet of the Chamber 
of Commerce of New York, I took occasion to comment 
on certain aspects of the recent election as they affect the 
business men of the country. In the course of my address 
I stated that it seemed to me that the election had pro- 
found social implications, both in its causes and perhaps 
in its consequences. An unmistakable groundswell swept 
across the country which was not limited to any section, 
class, or occupation. The result was the American reflection 
of a world-wide movement that the war and its consequences 
greatly stimulated, the movement yielding up some of the 
individual’s freedom to act in return for increased security. 
I pointed out that if we wished to avoid the dangers inherent 
in centralized authority or prescriptive regulation, every man 
in a responsible position must study and restudy his decisions 
and guide his actions according to his best estimate of the 
public good. I also expressed the opinion that business men 
should cooperate fully with the Government not only by 
assisting in the development and carrying out of its general 
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policies, but also by presenting clearly and vigorously such 
objections as may exist to legislation enacted or under con- 
sideration by Congress. 

Tonight I would like to refer to certain difficulties 
which confront us as to the solution of which I believe the 
American business man may be helpful to the Administra- 
tion, either through his individual action or through co- 
operation in the formulation of policy. 


The Problem of Unemployment 

The first of these is the situation created by the large 
body of unemployed. Unemployment is at the same time 
the most distressing symptom of the depression and the most 
dificult and pressing problem with which the country is 
faced today. The superficial and easy approach to this prob- 
lem at the present time is to say that the depression is 
practically dver, business is again prosperous, and therefore 
business should immediately step forward and furnish re- 
employment for the great numbers of people still on the relief 
rolls. Of course the zeal of business men to accomplish every- 
thing possible along this line should be encouraged, but it 
seems to me that a word of warning is in order so that false 
hopes will not be created in the public mind. 

Unemployment is of many kinds. There is agricultural 
unemployment, caused primarily by the loss of our foreign 
markets and secondarily by crop restrictions and other arti- 
ficial remedies adopted to compensate us for the loss of such 
markets. There is unemployment in the transportation field, 
such as the railroads and shipping, caused to no small degree 
by reduced shipments of farm products. There is unemploy- 
ment in the building trades, caused by overbuilding during 
boom times. There are also great numbers of unemployed 
who never have been connected with industry, such as pro- 
fessional men, artists, and persons engaged in the service 
occupations. No one of these groups can find reemployment 
through the efforts of business men alone, and as to some 
of them the business man cannot be of any direct assistance. 
It has been stated on good authority that in many lines of 
industry—such as, for example, the automotive industry— 
employment is greater today than it was in 1929. In such 
lines substantial additional employment is hardly to be ex- 
pected immediately. 


An Authoritative Survey Is Needed 

I do not know, and I do not believe that any one knows, 
how many of the present body of unemployed can be absorbed 
into industry and business in the near future. But I am sure 
that before any intelligent coordinated effort can be made on 
the part of business men to reduce the total number of 
unemployed, an authoritative study must be made concerning 
the former occupations of those who are now on the relief 
rolls, and concerning the comparative amount of unemploy- 
ment which exists at the present time in agriculture, trans- 
' portation, the professions, the service groups, and in various 
lines of industry. Why such a study has not been made before 
this is difficult to understand. Many business men have been 
urging it for years. 

What we, as business men, need to know before making 
a definite commitment as to what we can do, is what the 
recipients of relief were doing before they became unem- 
ployed, and what chance there is of finding or creating jobs 
for them in industry and business to replace those they have 


lost. Here is the most important problem before the country 
today. It has been with us since 1929, and yet I know of no 
information available to the general public, no census, survey, 
enquiry, or report, made on a nation-wide scale, which would 
assist in the formation of an intelligent judgment as to how 
or where the recipients of relief can best be given reemploy- 
ment. I suggest that we should all urge the necessity for 
making such a study at the earliest possible moment by the 
Federal Government. Once the results of this study are 
available, business can go forward more intelligently to do 
its part in bearing its share of the burden. 

The reemployment by business and industry of such 
portion of the unemployed as can be so absorbed is a primary 
duty of business men today. But in order that they may have 
the confidence necessary to accomplish this result, they must, 
I believe, feel reasonably sure that certain elements of uncer- 
tainty and difficulty which exist in the general situation will 
be eliminated or minimized. 


The Money Market 


We have had now, for several years, a very unusual 
situation in the money market. The banking community has 
grown accustomed to two billion dollars or more of excess 
reserves and to a rapid expansion of bank credit as banks 
have bought Government securities, giving their deposit lia- 
bilities in exchange. But, despite the great plethora of avail- 
able funds, business men and private borrowers generally 
have shown great prudence with respect to increasing their 
debts. Commercial borrowing and borrowing against stock 
market collateral have changed very little, though there has 
been, I am glad to say, an upward trend in commercial 
borrowing during the last year. The rapid utilization of 
excess reserves which we saw between 1922 and 1929 by 
private borrowers and through new security issues has not 


been repeated in 1933-36. 


The Money Situation and the Business Outlook 

I have no predictions to make with respect to either the 
time or manner in which we shall experience the deferred 
consequences of the great changes which we have made in 
our money and credit situation. But I do want to sum up 
some of the factors involved and to draw some practical 
conclusions as to policy. First, let me say that the poten- 
tialities of a great increase in the use of bank deposits in 
the purchase of investments of various kinds, particularly 
equities and real estate, are not confined to the further ex- 
pansion of bank credit that is possible on the basis of our 
existing excess reserves. There exists today a great volume 
of idle deposits in the hands both of business corporations 
and of private investors who, not seeing satisfactory use 
to make of their funds, have allowed them to accumulate. 

You do not need additional expansion of bank credit to 
set these funds in motion. They are already there waiting. 
Growing confidence could lead easily to a stampede in buying 
on the part of investors. They would not usually buy com- 
modities. They would be more likely to buy stocks and real 
estate. 

As far as commodities are concerned, the possibility of 
an early sharp rise in prices does not seem so imminent. 
The obvious view with respect to agricultural prices would 
seem to be that we are more likely to have normal crops 
than very short crops. This would tend to prevent any run- 
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away in agricultural prices, and could even lead to sharp 
declines unless, meanwhile, we get our agricultural export 
markets back. And the possibility of a great rise in the 
prices of manufactured goods would seem to be precluded 
as long as the volume of unemployment is as great as it is, 
and we have so much unused capacity as we have. 

On the other hand, we have today labor shortages in 
certain lines, notably in skilled mechanics. This is particularly 
manifest in the machine tools industry, but it appears in many 
places. Comparatively few apprentices have been trained in 
recent years. In many industries, years of depression have 
led to great reductions in the number of skilled men avail- 
able, and many such men have shifted to other occupations. 
Bottle necks in particular industries as regards the labor 
supply could, with increasing demand, bring about sharp 
price rises for special things. Further, when we talk about 
capacity, we must recognize that we have allowed a great 
deal of absolescence to take place, and that we have, in many 
cases, allowed equipment to run down. Capacity may not 
be as great as we think, and additional demand for finished 
goods might lead to a very sudden increase in the demand 
for new equipment. Moreover, the possibility of a move by 
the public utilities in making a long-deferred expansion would 
seem to wait only for a better understanding between the 
public utilities and the Administration, with some evidence 
that this may be achieved sooner than many expect. 

I think that those who would expect factors such as I 
have just mentioned to bring about a boom, progressing for 
several years, in which there would come a great rise in the 
commodity price level and in the values of real estate and 
equities, may well be disappointed. I believe that too many 
things would get out of balance quickly for such a boom 
to go very far without a setback. And I am sure, in any case, 
that it is very desirable that no violent boom should come. 
I believe that a rise in the average of commodity prices in 
which some groups rose very fast while others trailed badly, 
would contain in it the seeds of disaster. A world-wide rise 
in commodity prices such as we had from 1896 to 1913, 
moving rather steadily but not so much in any one year as 
to upset the relations of different industries, is another story. 
But nothing but calamity could come from a spectacular 
boom accompanied by rapidly rising prices of particular com- 
modities in the United States alone. 

I repeat that I make no prediction, as to the time or 
the manner in which the potentialities of our excessive bank 
expansion will finally be felt, nor as to when and how the 
reduction of the gold content of the dollar will ultimately 
manifest itself. 

As to the latter, I should not expect anything like a rise 
in prices proportional to the debasement to take place for 
a long time, because I think that the world-wide debasement 
of currencies has shaken men’s faith in the future of paper 
money to such an extent that the demand for gold for hoard- 
ing has greatly increased and that as a result the value of 
gold itself has risen greatly. Governments and central banks 
will have to reestablish the confidence which they have shaken 
before gold loses this recent gain in value, and this will take 
many years. But the potentialities of excessive bank credit 
at some time in the future are ominous, and I believe that we 
ought to move further in these quiet times toward getting 
control of the credit situation. 





The Methods of Control 

The Federal Reserve authorities have manifested definite 
concern with respect to the great volume of excess reserves, 
and have already taken one important step to reduce them. 
I refer to their action, announced on July 14 and effective 
August 16 of this year, raising the reserve requirements of 
member banks by 50 per cent. The subject is again under 
discussion and there is rather widespread expectation of 
further action on their part. 


I believe that the reserve requirements should again be 
raised by an equal amount to the full limit allowed by the 
law, an action which would reduce excess reserves (taking 
the figures of December 2) from 2 billions 210 millions to 
688 millions. Reserve requirements were, I believe, put much 
too low in 1917, with the result that both the expansion of 
credit and the contraction of credit on the basis of increases 
or decreases in the volume of bank reserves moved too rapidly. 
I trust that the Federal Reserve authorities will in the near 
future raise reserve requirements to the full limit allowed by 
the law and then leave them unchanged, certainly for many 
years. I am assuming, in saying this, that excess reserves 
are still widely diffused among the individual banks of the 
country, as proved to be true when the August increase was 
made in reserve requirements. The Federal Reserve authori- 
ties will, of course, inform themselves with respect to this 
before they act, as they did last time. We ought to use the 
method of increasing reserve requirements as the first resort 
rather than the last resort, because, in a time when a real 
tightening of the money market is called for by a boom, 
there will be a large number of individual banks which will 
not have excess reserves even though excess reserves in the 
aggregate may be large. We could then use the more familiar 
methods of control through Federal Reserve open market 
operations and discount rate increases. These methods affect 
first the great money markets and the liquid banks, whereas 
the method of raising reserve requirements affects all banks, 
both those which are liquid and those which are not. 


Reducing the excess reserves to 688 million dollars by 
the suggested increase in reserve requirements would still 
leave a very great excess and would still leave a very easy 
money market. We should then, however, be in a position 
to act effectively with the older methods when a further 
reduction of excess reserves is compelled by boom symptoms. 


Credit and Debt 

Our last great boom was characterized by a very exces- 
sive expansion of bank credit and other credit, which means 
it was characterized by a very excessive creation of debt. 
Credit is the other name for debt. We call it credit in boom 
times and we call it debt when depressions come. We praise 
credit in the boom and we denounce debt in the depression. 
If we could learn to use periods of active business in such 
a way as to pay off debt instead of increasing it, we should 
have gone very far toward solving one of the greatest 
problems of prosperity and depression. 

Now, the financial technique for doing this exists and 
is well understood. It is to be found in using part of the 
profits in good times to pay off debt and to increase business 
assets instead of paying all profits out as dividends. It is to 
be found in issuing stocks wherever possible instead of bonds, 
and, for unincorporated businesses, it is to be found in get- 
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ting proprietors’ capital, instead of borrowed money, where- 
ever possible, and in throwing profits back into the business 
and expanding surplus, whether by increase of business assets 
or by debt reduction. 

It is to be found, moreover, in a realization that capital 
gains made in good times should be conserved to offset capital 
losses that come in bad times; and that it is good for the 
country that this should be done. A boom in which corpo- 
rations pay out all their profits as dividends and in which 
capital gains are spent as income or are taken in income taxes 
by the Government, is a boom that is sure to end in greater 
disaster than any we have yet known. 


Tax Policy and the Use of Capital 

In this connection, I hope that it may be possible for 
the Administration in Washington to reconsider a number 
of things in our existing tax structure. It is not a good thing 
for the country that men of large fortune should feel 
obliged to carry millions of dollars of idle bank deposits 
because at the time of their death their estates will be subject 
to taxes running up as high as 70 per cent or more, and must, 
therefore, be held highly liquid. It is not a good thing for 
the country that men of substantial incomes should feel driven 
to purchase tax-exempt Government, State, and municipal 
bonds instead of investing their funds in active industry. It 
seems clear to me that we have gone much too far in tax 
rates in the higher brackets, from the standpoint of industry 
and the growth of capital in the country. Men of large and 
substantial fortunes are men who can afford to take risks 
which men with modest fortunes cannot take in the financing 
of new inventions and in the development of new industries. 
The small investor, unable to diversify adequately, must “play 
safe,”” and should buy only seasoned securities. There is today 
a great scarcity of venturesome capital, and we should modify 
our tax system to the extent that it is necessary to permit 
capital to become venturesome again. 


Tax Policy and Capital Accumulation 

The tax on corporate savings, passed at the last session 
of Congress, if long continued, will create a very serious 
problem. In almost every bank in the country, this tax is 
today the subject of discussion between corporate borrowers 
and bank credit officials. Both realize the importance of 
retaining part of the profits of the enterprise for expansion 
and the importance of building up surpluses as a safety factor 
in case a new depression should come, and both realize that, 
even apart from a general business reaction, individual lines 
of business and individual corporations are continually having 
vicissitudes, and need an anchor to windward. A tax running 


up to 27 per cent on retained profits which does not have 


to be paid if the profits are all paid out makes it terribly 
dificult for corporate management to follow the course of 
wisdom with regard to these matters. 

Even if one grants that there may be merit in the idea 
of forcing full distribution of profits in bad times so that 
stockholders may spend and, by spending, help to bring about 
good business—-a notion which I do not myself accept— 
certainly one would hesitate to accept the theory that this 
should be done in boom times and at all stages of the business 
cycle. The general theory of those who wish, by increasing 
the volume of money and credit and intensifying their veloc- 
ity, to bring about prosperity, requires that these things 


should be curbed when the pace gets too fast; and this par- 
ticular law, unlike other devices connected with the idea 
of forcing the pace of prosperity, works only one way. 
Granted that it might have been useful in 1933 or 1934, it 
came too late to be useful in 1936, and it can be definitely 
and gravely harmful in 1937 and 1938. Already it has led 
to the reduction of lines of credit to some corporations and 
already it has operated to check expansion of plant and equip- 
ment in others. Its general effect is to retard the growth of 
capital and particularly that form of growth of capital which 
does not involve a corresponding growth of debt. 

On the other hand, I want to say that I sympathize with 
the Administration’s desire to prevent the use of corporations 
as a means of tax evasion by very wealthy individuals. I 
believe it ought not to be an exceedingly difficult matter to 
make a very clear discrimination between the retention of 
profits for that purpose and the retention of profits to meet 
the needs of the corporation itself. Section 102 of the 
Revenue Act of 1936 strengthens section 104 of the 1928 
and 1932 acts, which was aimed at the use of corporations 
for this type of tax evasion. I think the business community 
would do both itself and the Government a service if it 
studied this section with a view to helping to make it more 
efficient, and if it presented its suggestions for making it 
more efficient, at the same time that it presents its argument 
against the retained profits tax as such. 

Capital Gains Tax 

With respect to the capital gains tax, I think that there 
is an extraordinary unanimity of financial opinion that it 
has no place in the general income tax system, and that, if 
kept at all, it ought to be put into a separate category at a 
very much lower rate than the rates of the higher brackets. 
We know that it exaggerates stock market booms. We know 
that it immobilizes large blocks of securities. A man who 
ought to shift from one thing to another, who ought to sell 
as a stock goes too high, simply does nothing, because, if he 
sells, the Government will take the major part of his profit. 
Moreover, the tax on capital gains, at the exceedingly high 
rates of income taxes, means that the tax is a tax on capital, 
one which forces the dissipation of capital when we look at 
it from the standpoint of the country as a whole. From the 
standpoint of the man who pays the tax, it is merely turning 
over part of the profit to the Government. But, viewed from 
the standpoint of the country, the capital gain is part of the 
price which the seller of a security or a piece of real estate 
has received from the buyer. The buyer has paid this either 
entirely from his own capital or in part with his own capital 
and in part with capital borrowed from other people, or with 
funds borrowed from a bank. It is these funds which are 
turned over as taxes to the Government, which spends them 
for current running expenses. This results clearly in the 
dissipation of capital. 


The Reserve Fund of The Federal Social Security Act 

I said in my address before the Chamber of Commerce 
of New York that the objections many of us have expressed 
to legislative measures undertaken for social betterment have 
been directed against methods of operation rather than broad 
basic principles. The plan in the Federal Social Security 
Act for the accumulation of a huge reserve fund in the form 
of Government debt is a case in point. Most of us agree with 
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the objectives of the Act, but we should be derelict in our 
duty as citizens if we did not point out that this reserve 
fund threatens the whole future stability of the plan itself. 
With that in mind, I wish to emphasize that, whatever else 
may or may not be done in connection with amending the 
Federal Social Security Act, the reserve fund feature should 
be promptly dropped and the system should be placed on a 
current cost basis. Unless this is done, dissipation of savings 
through increased and unnecessary Governmental expendi- 
tures is going to be the almost automatic consequence of the 
reserve fund provision. This reserve fund is to be invested 
in Government securities solely. If all of it were used in 
buying existing Government obligations in the hands of the 
public and thus returning funds to the general capital market, 
it might add to the capital of the country. In actual practice, 
however, a large part of it is to be “invested” in special new 
obligations of the United States Government bearing 3 per 
cent interest, which means that no real investment is made 
at all, because the money still remains in the general fund 
of the Treasury, available for Congressional appropriation 
for any purpose whatsoever. On the basis of the present prices 
of Government bonds, this procedure must immediately be- 
gin, because there are no Government bonds yielding as much 
as 3 per cent, and, therefore, all of the fund must be put 
into the special 3 per cent obligations. I discussed this matter 
at length, together with other features of the Federal Social 
Security Act, in an address which I made at the University 
of Virginia last July, and I venture to refer to what I there 
said for a more extended discussion of this problem.! 


Our International Policy 

Political decisions are not always matters of choice, 
once other decisions have been made. Economic conditions 
often control political decisions. Once a given line is started, 
it leads, by economic rather than by political logic, to unex- 
pected things. We saw this in connection with the A.A.A. 
Voluntary control of crops proved inadequate and we turned 
to the Bankhead Bill, putting a tax on cotton ginning. Land 
withdrawn from cotton and other export crops was turned 
to the growing of potatoes, and we passed the Potato Control 
Act. 

On the other hand, the active development of business 
which has followed the abandonment of N.R.A. has greatly 
lessened the demand for measures of the N.R.A. type. One 
restriction calls for another restriction, and one measure 
enlarging freedom encourages the development of other mea- 
sures enlarging freedom. In this great depression, a multitude 
of different policies, often contradictory, have claimed atten- 
tion; some we would all approve and as to the wisdom of 
others many of us have had serious doubts. 

But there is one line of policy which the Administration 
has been taking which seems to me so thoroughly wholesome 
and sound and so tremendously important, both in itself and 
in its general implications, that I think there is nothing which 
the business community can do that would accomplish more 
toward straightening out the grave problems that we still 
face than to get vigorously and wholeheartedly behind it. I 
refer to the policy of building up our foreign trade through 
the reduction of tariffs and the removal of trade restrictions. 


1(VITAL SPEECHES, Aug. 1, 1936, Vol. 2, No. 22, 
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Tariff Policy and Our Creditor Position 

The record of the United States since the War with 
respect to the protective tariff has not been intelligent. The 
War had brought about an immense shift in our international 
balances. Whereas we had been a debtor nation prior to the 
War, during that period we became a creditor nation on a 
great scale. Whereas we had had an export surplus before 
the War, as we sent out goods to foreign countries in paying 
interest on our debts, it became our natural functicn after 
the war, as a creditor nation, to receive an import surplus as 
debtor countries sent goods to us, sold the goods here, and 
turned over the money received, in payment of interest and 
amortization, to the American people and the American 
Government. This is the way a creditor country receives 
payment. An import surplus in no way harms a creditor 
country. It does not diminish the ability of the creditor coun- 
try to buy and consume its own products, because the process 
of payment involves a corresponding increase of money in- 
come for the creditor country. England, France, Germany, 
The Netherlands, and Switzerland in the days before the 
War used regularly to receive more goods than they sent 
out. They were creditor countries, capitalist countries, which, 
like an individual capitalist, could afford to consume more 
than they produced by their own labor. We should not have 
raised our tariffs following the War, but we did. We raised 
them in 1921 -nd 1922. 


Our export trade, especially in farm products, would 
have gone to pieces very soon as a result of these tariff in- 
creases, but for the fact that we offset the high tariffs, espe- 
cially after early 1924, by a second unsound policy, that of 
artificial cheap money through Federal Reserve Bank action, 
making possible gigantic foreign loans, which continued to 
take the exports out, even though imports in adequate quan- 
tity were not received to offset them. And when the great 
expansion could no longer continue to offset trade barriers, 
the prices of the international staples crumbled, in the winter 
of 1929-1930, and our agricultural problem became increas- 
ingly desperate. And then we committed the incredible folly 
of raising the tariffs still higher in 1930. 

With high and rising trade barriers, export industries 
in every country in the world were greatly depressed. Unem- 
ployment in the export industries became widespread, and 
for every country in the world there was created the problem 
either of restoring the export trade or of shifting great bodies 
of people from producing for export to producing for the 
domestic market—and meanwhile feeding them. There came 
also a great collapse of international credits and great losses 
on foreign bonds. If foreign debtors could not pay with goods, 
they could not pay at all. 

If goods could not move in the world, there was not 
enougn gold in the debtor countries to pay their debts, and 
country after country abandoned the gold standard and saw 
its currency depreciate, while other debtor countries main- 
tained a nominal parity of their currencies, but only by ex- 
change restrictions which still further stifled foreign trade. 
A world which had been adjusted to a large international 
trade found itself cut up into almost watertight compart- 
ments, each of which, lacking the balancing influence of the 
others, was out of balance. And then, each country strove 
desperately, by a multitude of unsound internal devices, to 
try to bring about some kind of internal balance by means 
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of regimentation, curtailment of production in export lines, 
and the use of public credit to fill in gaps in the productive 
and financial system. 


Foreign Trade and the Federal Budget 

I believe that the business and financial community as 
a whole should get vigorously behind the Administration in 
its efforts to restore international trade. The advantages of 
such a course are manifold and not the least of these is in 
connection with the Federal budget. Speaking before the 
World Trade Luncheon, under the auspices of the Merchants 
Association of New York, on May 22 of this year, with 
respect to this point I said :? 

“One highly important point to take into account 
in deciding between the policy of economic self-sufficiency 
and the policy of the restoration of foreign trade is that 
the policy of economic self-sufficiency, even to the extent 
that we are now practicing it, imposes an immense bur- 
den upon the Federal budget. In view of the unbalance 
as between agriculture on the one hand and manufactur- 
ing on the other, the Government is undertaking to give 
to the farmers as compensation for their lost export trade 
many hundreds of millions of dollars a year, and addi- 
tional vast sums are being spent by the Government in 
relief for the displaced tenant farmers, share croppers, 
and farm laborers. 

“An adequate restoration of foreign trade would 
make a bigger contribution to the balance of the Federal 
budget than any other single measure. Let us consider 
the following important items on both sides of the in- 
come and outgo ledger. (1) The tariff used to be our 
most important source of Federal revenue. We received 
in the fiscal year 1935 only 8% per cent of our revenues 
from it. In that fiscal year customs receipts were 343 
millions of dollars. Most of the goods that come in today 
come in on the free list. A great number of our tariff 
rates are so high as to be virtually, if not absolutely, 
prohibitive rates, stopping imports. The Government, 
however, collects customs duties only on goods that come 
in, not on those that are kept out. Lower tariff rates on 
many items would bring in very much more revenue 
and still leave a great deal of protection. We could easily 
get $300,000,000 a year additional revenue from the 
tariff by lowering rates. (2) Further, if we allow foreign 
countries to send goods to us instead of requiring gold, 
we should be able to collect something on inter-allied 
debts; not the three hundred odd millions of dollars a 
year that the contracts call for, but, let us say, 75 to 125 
millions a year. (3) On the side of outgo, we could 
save the vast sums which we have been paying the 
farmers in benefits and other payments, since, if they 
had their foreign market restored, the reason for these 
payments would be gone. In the fiscal year 1935 these 
payments, including administrative expenses, totaled 
$712,000,000 not counting the advances of the Farm 
Credit Administration, which were $125,000,000, or 
the relief expenditures of the Department of Agriculture 
amounting to $81,000,000. (4) And if we had a normal 
market for agricultural goods and full production in 
agriculture, the Federal Government would no longer 
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need to spend vast sums in relief among the now idle 
tenant farmers and the farm laborers. 

“T raise the question as to whether there is any 
other way in which we could so painlessly contribute far 
over a billion dollars to the Federal budget.” 


Tariffs and Wages 

There are those who fear the effect of tariff reduc- 
tions upon wages and employment in manufacturing in this 
country. We have long been indoctrinated with many fal- 
lacies with respect to the protective tariffs. There are many 
sound arguments for protective tariffs—arguments which 
before the War had greater validity than they have today. 
The infant-industries argument, properly applied, was as sound. 
The diversification-of-industries argument was sound in the 
earlier days. 


But I find almost no one among the economists who 
believes that protective tariffs are responsible for wages or 
for standard of life if you look beyond a few special groups 
of laborers. The law of wages rather is that, when popula- 
tion is scarce and natural resources and capital are relatively 
abundant, you will have high wages, tariff or no tariff; and 
that, when natural resources and capital are scarce, and labor 
relatively abundant, you will have lew wages, tariff or no 
tariff. 


And in the present situation we must recognize that with 
the great unbalance between export industries and domes- 
tic industries, a policy of removing trade restrictions and 
lowering tariffs will mean better business and wages than 
will exist if this is permitted to continue. 


I would say to those who are fearful of the effect of 
reasonable foreign competition on our manufacturing in- 
dustry and our manufacturing labor, that competition of 
foreign goods cannot possibly be as severe as the competition 
that is inevitable if we remain with the enormous body of 
idle agricultural labor which has been created since early 
1933. What are these people to do if their export market 
is not restored and if they do not come back into full agri- 
cultural production? Most of them are on relief today— 
W. P. A. work or other relief. We cannot look forward 
to this as a permanent thing. They must be reabsorbed into 
the general body of our economic life. If a foreign market 
cannot be found for the agricultural production, what are 
they to do? Some have gone into dairying, creating new 
difficulties for existing dairy producers. Many more, in one 
way or another, will go into manufacturing. Some will come 
to the great cities. Others will stay where they are, and fac- 
tories will go out to them. New England textiles already 
know what it means to have new Southern factories estab- 
lished with new equipment and with lower wage scales. 
Many other manufacturing lines will face the same internal 
competition unless these people speedily get back into their 
accustomed work. 

Efforts may be made by means analagous to the N.R.A. 
to limit competition from the West and the South in manu- 
facturing lines. But by what right and on what possible 
basis? Tariffs among the States we cannot have and should 
not have. We have avoided some of the worst things that 
Europe faces today by having a great free trade area within 
our own borders. A re-balancing of some sort must come. 
Efforts to force wage scales in the Southern and Western 
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communities to the level of those in the North and the East 
if enforced would merely perpetuate the unemployment. 
The factories would not go to the West and the South if 
that were done, but the people would remain unemployed 
and would drift northward and eastward. Those who op- 
pose internal regimentation and N.R.A. devices would do 
very well to avert this problem by getting behind the pro- 
gramme of lowering the tariffs on manufactured goods so as 
to permit a sufficient volume of imports of manufactured 
goods to take out at good prices, an adequate volume of farm 
exports, and let our farming population once more engage 
in full production. 


A Commendable Move Toward Currency Stability 


There is a related policy of the Administration, which 
centers in the Treasury, though apparently involving also 
cooperation from the Department of State, which we ought 
also to commend and to support. I refer to the concerted 
action of our Government and the British and French Gov- 
ernments in preventing a chaos in the foreign exchanges 
when France, The Netherlands, Switzerland, and Italy 
broke away from their established gold parities a few weeks 
ago. A great deal of difficulty was averted by this coopera- 
tion, and the foundation was laid for much better things, 
though, in my judgment, the task will not be completed 
until definite gold contents are established for these foreign 
currencies, and until each country takes care of its own 
currency on sound gold-standard lines. 


In this connection, I call especial attention to the fact 
that both France and Italy lowered their tariffs at the same 
time that they let the values of their currencies sink. This 
is one of the most hopeful indications of returning world 
sanity that we have had in a long time. And I would empha- 
size that the ability of the world to restore stable interna- 
tional exchange rates and fixed gold parities is enormously 
increased if tariffs and other trade barriers are reduced and 
goods can move adequately in making international payments 
instead of having the whole burden thrown on gold. 


Trade, Peace, and Freedom 

And the final and most emphatic reason why those of us 
who believe in free enterprise, in individual liberty, and the 
preservation of chartered Constitutional rights, should work 
earnestly for the rapid extension of the foreign trade policy 
of the Administration is that this is the great road toward 
world peace. A world in which the nations are trading is a 
world in which the peoples are working. Desperate peoples, 
deprived of trade, feel driven to fight for their outlets and 
to fight for sources of food and raw materials or other things 
which they need but cannot afford to buy. A world in which 
war and rumors of war bring fear to the masses of men is 
a world in which governments grow very strong and indi- 
viduals surrender liberties, hoping thereby to gain security. 
A peaceful, hopeful world is a world in which men value 
liberty and opportunity and defend their liberties and extend 
them. 


Federal Incorporation of 
Interstate Business 


NATIONAL CHARTERS FOR NATIONAL COMMERCE 
By JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY, U. 8S. Senator, Wyoming, Democrat 


Over WISV, Columbia Broadcasting System, December 9, 1936 


ing System, of which I am an appreciative guest this 

evening, I am enabled to undertake this nationwide 
discussion of the bill I have introduced in the United States 
Senate to provide a system of Federal incorporation and 
licenses for the regulation of commerce among the states.f I 
begin, therefore, by making this public acknowledgment of my 
indebtedness to the Columbia System and of my gratitude. 

As a preliminary let me say that the peace, happiness, and 
prosperity of the people of this nation depend upon the justice 
and wisdom with which their economic affairs are ordered. 
We have learned by sad experience that these affairs do not 
order themselves, and, I think, we all accept the proposition 
that it is a responsibility of government to provide the rule 
whereby the recurrence of economic chaos such as that from 
which we are apparently emerging shall be prevented. It is my 
contention that this responsibility rests principally upon the 
Federal government because this nation is an economic unit, 
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and the states do not have the constitutional power to do the 
things which must be done if our fundamental institutions are 
to endure and national prosperity is to be firmly established. 

Five facts we must recognize if we are to comprehend 
the problem with which we are confronted: 

First, our economic security is inextricably bound to na- 
tional commerce. 

Second, practically ninety per cent of that commerce is 
carried on by corporations. 

Third, corporations are artificial entities which exist only 
by virtue of public grants. 

Fourth, the Federal constitution gives to Congress the 
power to regulate commerce among the states. 

Fifth, the continuous efforts of the American people over 
almost half a century to suppress monopolistic practices with 
all their attendant evils of concentration of wealth and un- 
employment have been defeated because a few states have been 
permitted to create interstate corporations under indefensible 
charters the primary purpose of which has been the evasion of 
the national anti-trust laws. 

Inasmuch as I did not invent the idea of Federal in- 
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corporation as a means of regulating national commerce, it 
is permissible for me to say that it is one of the most important 
proposals ever considered by Congress. It offers a perfectly 
constitutional method of curing many, if not most of our eco- 
nomic ills, and of laying the basis of a new and all-inclusive 
prosperity such as this or no other nation has ever enjoyed. 

The proposition is simply this: Since the Federal Consti- 
tution gives Congress the power to regulate commerce among 
the states and since that commerce is carried on principally 
by corporations, then let Congress regulate commerce by writ- 
ing into the charters of the corporations which carry it on the 
requirements which are deemed necessary to secure social 
justice and prosperity. 

Why has this not been done before, you ask? Because 
Congress and the Courts have not perceived the difference 
between corporations and natural persons when drafting laws 
and handing down decisions. Also because it was not perceived 
in the beginning the extent to which corporations would 
monopolize commerce, and Congress, recognizing the com- 
plete supremacy of the national power in the fields assigned 
to it, was fearful that a national corporation law would 
somehow prove injurious to the states. But the failure to 
adopt the idea has been terribly injurious both to the states 
and to the people. Corporations, created but not controlled by 
the state of origin, have preyed upon all the others, and for 
fifty years the people of the entire nation have been made the 
victims of unfair and outrageous practices which can be em- 
ployed only through the corporate form. 

If the electorate of the United States gave any mandate 
to the government at the last election, it was to put an end 
to monopoly. Both parties declared against it. Both presiden- 
tial candidates proclaimed their purpose to protect the people 
from it. I say to you, the platforms and the pronouncements 
will turn out to be empty words unless the Federal govern- 
ment exercises the power it unquestionably has to prescribe 
the conditions under which corporations may engage in any 
branch of interstate commerce. Of what avail is it to fulmin- 
ate against monopoly and monopolists in time of political 
campaign, if we continue to permit a few states to create cor- 
porations to carry on interstate commerce with the corporate 
powers that enable them to victimize the public? 

We shall understand this question the more readily if 
we first recognize the fact that there is no such thing as the 
right to create a corporation. Authority to form a corporation 
is a special privilege which may be granted or withheld by 
government as it pleases. Charters may be granted by special 
law or by general law and for any purpose. The abuse of spe- 
cial charters in the early days led to amendments to state con- 
stitutions providing that they might be issued only by gen- 
eral law. 

The anomaly in our system is that we permit the states 
to create corporations which actually do things forbidden to 
the states by the Federal constitution. Then we have allowed 
ourselves to become so involved in legal metaphysics, that we 
listen with straight faces while brilliant lawyers and judges 
say that though Congress has the constitutional power to reg- 
ulate interstate commerce and the states have no such power 
and indeed cannot constitutionally delay, hinder, or impede 
such commerce, it would be unconstitutional for Congress to 
impose licenses upon agencies of the states which operate in 
the field assigned by the constitution to the Federal govern- 
ment. 


It is easy to understand how this came about. When the 
Federal constitution was adopted and the power to regulate 
commerce was granted to the national government, practically 
all commerce was in the hands of natural persons. When cases 
involving commercial rights reached the courts, lawyers and 
judges talked in terms of the rights of natural persons. In 
course of time, when commerce was taken over by corpora- 
tions, they were clothed in the judicial mind with the priv- 
ileges and immunities of natural persons. Even today you will 
find the highest courts using the personal pronoun when deal- 
ing with the rights of very impersonal corporations. 

Once we recognize that a corporation is impersonal, that 
it has only the powers government chooses to give it, then the 
principle which is at the heart of my bill becomes clear. We 
propose to say to the natural persons who have organized or 
propose to organize a corporation to engage in commerce 
among the states: 

“Very well, if you desire to engage in this commerce the 
regulation of which is the constitutional right and duty of 
Congress, and you desire to do so as a corporation, you must 
agree to accept a charter which will give you no corporate 
power to do certain things which all experience shows are 
inimical to public welfare. You may not employ infants, ex- 
ploit labor, impose on women, deceive and cheat your stock- 
holders, crush competition, rob the consumer, In short, you 
may not, as a corporation in interstate commerce, practice the 
vices of monopoly.” 

Now, if anybody thinks there is no legal basis for this 
procedure, I can quote chapter and verse. But more than that 
I can urge common sense, and all good law is common sense. 
There is the principle announced by Justice Bradley in the 


Central Pacific case (127 U.S. 1): 


“A franchise is a right, privilege, or power of public 
concern which ought not to be exercised by private in- 
dividuals at their mere will or pleasure, but should be 
reserved for public control and administration, either by 
the government directly or by public agents acting under 
such conditions and regulations as the government may 
impose in the public interest and for the public security.” 

This is nothing new. This is old and sacred like the 
Constitution, because it is just. Long before our government 
was founded, old Matthew Hale, one of the founders of the 
common law, announced the principle. When society grants a 
privilege, society may impose the condition on which it may 
be exercised. The Federal government, by grant of the Con- 
stitution has the right, in the regulation of commerce among 
the states to say with respect to any corporation engaging in 
such commerce that labor shall be properly treated, that cap- 
ital shall not be exploited by management groups or money 
lenders, and that consumers shall not be victimized. 

Has the Federal government the right to create corpora- 
tions? Certainly it has done so from the very beginning. The 
Bank of the United States was given a charter by Congress 
in 1791. The second by Congress in 1816. In 1819 John 
Marshall, the great chief justice, upheld the validity of this 
charter as a proper exercise of the power of Congress to pass 
any law “necessary and proper” to carry out its powers. In 
1864, Congress passed the National Bank Act under which 
thousands of private banking corporations have been created. 
These were in furtherance of the power to control money. 

In 1922 Congress passed an Act drafted by the late 
Senator Thomas J. Walsh for the incorporation of companies 
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to engage in the China trade. This was in furtherance of the 
power to regulate foreign commerce. The power to regulate 
interstate commerce is exactly the same. 

Very well, some one says, but the courts, not Congress, 
must define interstate commerce; manufacture and distribu- 
tion have been excluded from the field of Congressional power 
by judicial decision and that’s an end of the matter we are 
told. But if any person undertakes to determine what the 
Supreme Court definition of interstate commerce is, he will 
have some difficulty. 

Take, for example, the history of the Supreme Court and 
the Sherman Anti-trust law. You will find the interesting 
and illuminating experience of Justice Harlan. In 1895, he 
dissented from the opinion of the Supreme Court in the sugar 
trust case which held that a combination though it had gained 
control of 90 per cent of the sugar business of the country was 
not within the power of Congress to prohibit, because the 
combination was of manufacturers, and so not interstate com- 
merce. In 1904, he wrote the majority opinion in the North- 
ern Securities case. What a few years before was merely a 
dissent now became the law, and the court held that the pur- 
chase of stock in a corporation, though just as local as the 
manufacture of sugar, was interstate commerce and so within 
the power of Congress to prohibit. Diametrically opposite def- 
initions! In this case, Justice Harlan said that contracts in 
restraint of trade whether reasonable or unreasonable were 
prohibited. And that was the law—or it was the law until 
1912 when without any alteration of the statute by the law- 
making body, the opinion in the Standard Oil case with its 
famous “rule of reason” superseded it. Justice Harlan once 
again found himself writing a dissenting opinion. If ever there 
was a case of “On again, off again Finnegan” Justice Harlan 
had it with the Supreme Court and the definition of inter- 
state commerce. 

What security can there be in depending upon the courts 
for a stable definition of what as a matter of fact is a vari- 
able quantity ? 

Commerce among the states is that commerce which 
Congress, the legislative body, says it is at any particular 
time, not what the Supreme Court happens to say it is at 


any particular time. If there is any mind-changing to be done 
let it be done by the body that is authorized by the Consti- 
tution to change its mind, the body that is responsible to the 
people, in other words the law-making body, not by the body 
that is removed by the appointive power and life-tenure from 
public responsibility, the body that is empowered by the 
Constitution not to make law, but only to decide cases under 
the law. 


The power of Congress under the commerce clause was 
correctly stated by Chief Justice Hughes in the famous 
Schechter case which invalidated the NRA and ruined 
Schechter, when he said: 

“The power of Congress extends, not only to the regu- 
lation of transactions which are part of interstate commerce, 
but to the protection of that commerce from injury. It matters 
not that the injury may be due to the conduct of those en- 
gaged in intra-state operations.” 

It is a proposition of purely elementary law that it is 
the function of Congress in its legislative judgment to declare 
how far the conduct of intra-state operations must be regulated 
to protect interstate commerce from injury. The rule asserted 
by the Supreme Court attempting by judicial discretion, 
changing from year to year, to draw the line between direct 
and indirect effects upon interstate commerce is a rule founded 
chiefly on the repudiated sugar trust case and not upon any 
sentence, clause, phrase, word, or comma in the Constitution. 

Let Congress, asserting its responsibility to the people, 
define commerce among the states in a Federal incorporation 
and licensing bill and I venture the prediction that the Su- 
preme Court will not be found to be an obstacle to the march 
of social justice. 

I cannot make it too emphatic that this is not a fight 
to regiment business, business men, or even corporations. It 
is the culmination of a struggle which has been going on in 
the United States since before most of us now living were 
born, to prevent a comparatively few persons of great ability 
and skill, but little conscience, to manipulate the corporation 
laws of a few states to the disadvantage of the entire nation. 
I need your help. 


The Sanity and Insanity 


of Birth 


Control 


FROM THE DOCTOR’S POINT OF VIEW 


By GEORGE W. KOSMAK, M.D., Editor, American Journal of Obstetrics and Gynecology 
Presented in part at a meeting of the New York State Federation of Women’s Clubs, November 10, 1936 


[ABBREVIATED BY VITAL SPEECHES anp appRovVED BY THE AUTHOR] 


avidity and interest during recent years as that to 
which the term “birth control” has been applied. Of 
course the name is a misnomer. We do not really mean 
“birth control,” but the means for circumventing the possible 
and natural results of sexual relations. If a doctor ventures 
to present the subject to a lay audience he must bear in mind 


"Tass is scarcely a topic argued about with such 


that his viewpoint is not the only one; the public at large 
has also developed definite opinions on the matter to which 
he must accord respectful consideration. 

In the first place it is essential to take into account the 
many factors which have been assigned as good reasons for 
avoiding the natural consequences of intercourse. It is to be 
feared, however, that legitimate limitation of births is in 
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many instances a side issue and that contraceptive procedures 
are employed merely to engender a feeling of “safety,” espe- 
cially on the part of the woman. 


The use of contraceptives dates back to antiquity but 
their use was comparatively restricted. In the more liberal 
views of the present day we have neglected to take into 
consideration the deeper implications which must arise from 
their more general adoption. Great changes have come about 
in people’s thinking. To these we must become adjusted. But 
it does not mean that these changed ideas must be accepted 
without due appreciation of possible consequences. May I 
state here that I am not a propagandist for the birth control 
movement as it is ordinarily interpreted. I merely speak as a 
physician who has interested himself in these matters and 
who, after many years of practical experience and observa- 
tion, feels it essential that a more sensible attitude be 
developed toward this important subject. Therefore I have 
ventured to speak on The Sanity and Insanity of Birth 
Control because 1 believe that a sane point of view must be 
developed in contrast to the widespread and often hysterical 
propaganda which has emanated from certain groups, some 
of which I am inclined to look upon as agitators rather than 
reformers. 


Take up first the sane side of the subject. Careful studies 
have shown a lowered fertility in certain well-defined social 
groups. Apparently there is a corresponding excess in others. 
This means, of course, that a combination of the higher and 
the lower rates will produce a possibly desired average, and 
it has been found that this average at the present time is just 
about enough to keep the population of our own country, 
for example, on an even keel. Statisticians have demonstrated 
a fairly rapid diminution in the birth rate of the United 
States and believe that within another quarter of a century 
we may not be on an even keel. While this may not serve 
as an immediate appeal it must be taken into consideration 
in the effort at family limitation which has received such 
widespread attention in recent years. There are many fac- 
tors to be considered before we can find fault with or 
condemn the people at either end of the social scale—the one 
tor not doing its duty sufficiently well and the other for 
overdoing it. However, it is necessary that we develop a 
sane attitude in this discussion and not be carried away by a 
sympathetic approach to problems economic, social, or other- 
wise, which can and should be settled in other ways than 
by family limitation. In other words, I believe we have gone 
too far in attributing misery, ill-health, and other disagree- 
able things to the mere lack of contraceptive knowledge. 
We are barking up the wrong tree in our efforts to solve the 
question. 


The manner in which a sane attitude is to be applied 
will differ with the individual according to his or her per- 
sonal feelings, religion, economic status, and other things. 
It is not safe to make a rule which will fit all classes, or to 
regard a knowledge of contraceptive practices as the savior 
ot many problems that have impressed themselves so firmly 
upon us in recent years. One would think from the state- 
ments of certain groups of enthusiasts that if birth control 
knowledge could be universally disseminated without restric- 
tion, the world would be happier; that disease, poverty, and 
misery in general would be done away with. Of course this 


is ridiculous, and we may well condemn such enthusiasm as 
a bad thing for all concerned. It will perhaps be regarded 
as old-fashioned for me to state a belief that the ultimate 
object of marriage is to provide for reproduction. With the 
generally accepted freedom of women and their ability to 
take care of themselves financially and otherwise, the raising 
of a family is not as seriously considered as it should be and 
the postponement of childbearing is left to a “more con- 
venient time.” There may be certain, even reasonable excuses 
for this attitude, but unfortunately, Nature does not take 
these excuses into account, and if she is frustrated in her 
design to perpetuate the race, the faculty of reproduction 
may disappear. Moreover, infertility keeps pace with ad- 
vancing civilization, and in view of this lowered fertility it 
is essential that not too much restraint be placed in its path. 
This does not mean that a woman should be a mere machine 
for producing a multitude of progeny—children who by 
their very multitude might embarrass the earth. A married 
couple should find it possible to space children or to limit 
their number, but to postpone the initial child indefinitely 
and to regard the coming of a baby as an unfortunate acci- 
dent are sentiments that must be combatted and suppressed 
for the good of mankind as a whole. 

In order to insure an orderly production of children 
and for other reasons a knowledge of contraceptive practices 
may be desirable and perhaps necessary. However, this 
knowledge has served, and very unfortunately, to develop a 
state of mind in which expediency is usually the dictating 
factor. I do not disagree with the claim that birth control 
information should be made available through proper med- 
ical sources. What I do protest is the idea that the avoidance 
of pregnancy is more important than the knowledge of how 
to achieve it. Our young married women should not begin 
their careers with an assortment of contraceptive pessaries 
and jellies. On the contrary, they should be directed to look 
forward to the bearing of children as a function for which 
they were created and should not regard it with fear or 
disgust. | 

The controversy as to whether contraceptive practices 
are right or wrong, moral or immoral, natural or unnatural, 
has developed much acrimony and loose thinking. Appeals 
directed to the heart rather than those directed to reason 
have swayed people in their opinions. If control of births is 
to be exercised merely for purposes of family limitation, much 
may be claimed for the argument because bringing up a 
large family under present-day conditions and requirements 
is a problem of considerable magnitude. However, we do not 
seem to meet with many of this type (outside of Canada) 
and one, or at the most, two children apparently constitute 
the limit—after that there follows a visit to the birth control 
clinic. I will leave to my readers the decision as to the happi- 
ness of the “only child’—a condition bad enough where, 
for some good reason, there is no choice, but worse where 
that choice is deliberate. I am not here to argue for large 
families, I am protesting merely against the accepted interpre- 
tation of the word “large.” 

Let us take up somewhat more definitely the reasons 
which legitimately may be advanced for the prevention of 
conception. These reasons are either medical or they are so- 
cial, and in recent years in particular, the social reasons 
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have taken the lead. There are well-defined medical indica- 
tions for the prevention of conception, which every doctor 
knows, or ought to know, and about which he should instruct 
his patients under proper circumstances. A woman with heart 
disease, tuberculosis, certain other serious illnesses, or one 
who has been weakened from too frequent childbearing, 
might well be cautioned and instructed, but in this caution 
the husband should be made to assume an equal if not greater 
responsibility. However, the medical indications for contra- 
ception are not very numerous and would not provide suffi- 
cient material for the many so-called birth control clinics 
which have sprung up like mushrooms over the country. 
The clientele of these clinics usually does not consist of 
women who are ill or who present medical indications for 
contraceptive knowledge; its patrons are mostly the newly 
married, those who have had one or possibly two children 
and consider their family complete, or those who for some 
alleged economic or social reason find it inexpedient or un- 
desirable to add to their family. I will not refer to the un- 
married because they usually, but not always, get their 
information elsewhere. A knowledge of the existence of these 
so-called birth control clinics and the propaganda measures 
which draw attention to them, has created a most unwhole- 
some and unfortunate situation the implication of which 
people do not generally realize. Let us admit, as I have 
already said, that there are poverty-stricken and sick people 
whose families may be too large for their own good or for 
the good of the community. Possibly they are in need of ad- 
vice. This, however, does not seem to me to justify a cam- 
paign for broadcasting birth control information without 
reserve to all classes and removing all restrictions, legal and 
otherwise. One must consider that deliberate and artificial 
control of fertility is a matter that affects the nation as a 
whole and is a larger problem than the problem of the indi- 
vidual. I can only repeat in this connection the words of 
Dr. Louis I. Dublin who stated very frankly a few years 
ago in speaking at a Birth Control Congress that “the pro- 
gram of the propagandist had been developed without ade- 
quate consideration of the problem of maintaining population 
and without sufficient regard to the safety of the procedures 
advocated or to the consequences on the spiritual life of 
those who are influenced by this advice.” Admitting the 
possible evils of large and uncared for families, these might 
be replaced with greater and less obvious evils which lurk 
in the background. The interests of the state cannot be dis- 
regarded. Parenthood is not alone an individual affair. 
Every parent owes the state something, and in time, it may 
become acknowledged that the state owes the parent some- 
thing for doing his or her duty. Judging from past experience 
there seems to be little danger of over-population in this 
country. We still have a great deal of room in which to 
expand, and it would be better if we did, rather than be 
concentrated in enormous numbers in our cities. 

Maternity has ever been surrounded with a halo of sym- 
pathy and romance. Undoubtedly there is a certain degree 
of risk attached to it, just as there is risk attached to other 
things we do, and we have been definitely informed that 
approximately six women in the United States die in preg- 
nancy among every 1000 who give birth to living children. 
Every year about 16,000 mothers pay with their lives while 
engaged in carrying out what should be their normal func- 


tion. WHY? Ignorance, neglect, lack of proper care have 
been ascribed as causes, and constant efforts are being made 
by the medical profession to reduce at least the preventable 
deaths which are calculated as one-third of the total number, 
perhaps more. As one result of a knowledge of these facts, 
it is possible that many women have been frightened into 
avoiding pregnancy and are grasping for contraceptive 
measures. And then it has been found that over 600,000 
abortions occur annually in this country and that about 
3000 women die in consequence. Many of these abortions 
are induced. Is this also due to fear of a continued pregnancy? 
Just think what it would mean if even one-half of these 
women, whose deaths perhaps are preventable, and a like 
number of the unborn babies lost by abortions, could have 
been saved. We would have less need to worry about our 
declining population. But no, we are told that birth control 
would accomplish the desired end, especially as concerns the 
reduction of abortions, or, if pregnancy is undesired, that 
doing away with the products of conception should be legal- 
ized. One country, Russia, tried it but soon gave it up as a 
bad thing for the women as well as the country. Let us be 
grateful to the fertile woman, let us help her to preserve her 
function, not to set it aside or perhaps destroy it. Parenthood 
must be dignified, it must be made safe, it must not be 
regarded as an accident or a disease, and the increased resort 
to contraceptives is not the answer to the problems of mater- 
nity. The maternal instinct must not be stilled; our young 
women should be encouraged to develop and not hamper it. 
Naturally my own views are prejudiced for, as a physician, 
I must admit that there are distinct indications in individual 
patients for avoiding pregnancy. But I also know that most 
contraceptive advice is given for other reasons—social, eco- 
nomic, personal comfort, selfishness, fear, or convenience; 
these reasons or better, excuses, far outnumber those based 
on purely medical indications. I feel a liberal attitude 
towards the latter, strictly sane indications, and I will not 
deny that some of the other reasons may be good reasons, 
but they are not all good, too many have no basis whatever. 
It is these unjustified demands for contraceptives which have 
brought about what I designate as the insane aspect of the 
matter. 

The wider use of contraceptives apparently is not bringing 
about the unalloyed state of bliss so blandly promised by the 
propagandist groups, and their heart-breaking appeals grad- 
ually are being assessed at their true value. The doctors 
have been looked upon as obstructionists to progress in this 
matter. But we are not obstructionists, we are merely 
doubters. 

Did we as physicians have that absolute knowledge about 
contraception which we are accused of withholding from 
women who should have it as an inherent right, the problem 
might be simplified. Of course our knowledge is imperfect 
and we are not convinced of the safety or efficacy of these 
widely-advertised procedures. We know a great deal more 
than we did 30 or 40 years ago, but we are also aware of 
the harm which would come with more absolute knowledge. 
Much wil! have to be done to make childbearing not only 
safer but a source of gratification, reward, and pleasure; to 
make it a desired and not an undesired accomplishment. This 
will require the help of the public, preferably, I believe, 
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through the consideration of the problem by groups of in- 
telligent women organized for the welfare of their sex and 
of the public, and not swayed by sentimental appeal and loose 
thinking. There are many groups of this kind; women’s 
clubs, social and fraternal organizations which might well 
find an outlet for their efforts in this direction. I will omit 
mention of similar activities among men; thus far they have 
shown little interest. 

I hope I have conveyed in my remarks the fact that 
there is both reason and unreason in the adoption and applica- 
tion of contraceptive practices. The point not yet decided is 


whether such practices shall be entirely artificial and based 
on what certain groups so glibly designate as “scientific in- 
formation,” or whether an element of personal restraint and 
mutual consideration shall not enter into the picture. More- 
over, shall we continue to inculcate into the minds of our 
young people the thought that pregnancy is an unfortunate 
accident, to be postponed until a convenient time which often 
does not materialize, or shall we impress them with the fact 
that parenthood is a dignified and noble function which they 
should make every effort to fulfill? The latter view would, 
in my belief, contribute more to the happiness of the world. 


American Recovery and the 
European Situation 


By GENERAL HUGH S. JOHNSON, Author, Lawyer, Manufacturer, Former NRA Administrator 
Before The Economic Club of New York, December 8, 1936 


[ ABBREVIATED BY THE AUTHOR FoR VITAL SPEECHES] 


T IS a trite sterility—but much of all booms or busts is 
| a state of mind. One inescapable thought during the de- 
pression was: “Everything is here that was here in 1928, 
when the whole country was humming. All the machinery and 
materials are here for giving everybody all that they need. 
The skies are just as blue, the fields just as fruitful. The birds 
and the beasts don’t seem to observe any difference. Yet, 
here sit the so-called Lords of Creation—as helpless as a 
huddle of terrified savages in a pestilence. Why doesn’t some- 
body do something about it? The state of mind was hopeless- 
ness—that nobody can do anything about it. 

We sat thus sweating it out for 3 years—waiting for 
something to turn up. But everything continued to turn down 
until it became uncomfortably uncertain how much longer 
our political system would bear up under the unrelieved col- 
lapse of our economic one. 

Between 1932 and 1936 we at last tried to “do some- 
thing” about it. I am not talking about whether what was 
done was right—only about why we didn’t do anything about 
it before—and what the change from doing nothing really 
means. 

We didn’t do anything before 1933 because this is a 
nation of individualists. It began with the manner of men 
who devised this government—and their forbears. It was no 
prospect of an easier way of life that beckoned those hardy 
people to these savage coasts. They came from a softer life 
to a harder one to get away from political or economic dom- 
ination of their daily lives. “The weak perished. The timid 
never started.”” That was true not only of the beginnings at 
Jamestown and Plymouth. It was true of every new surge of 
Western immigration clear across the Continent. No science 
could devise a more effective process for the selective breeding 
of Mr. Hoover’s Rugged Individualists. 

When the time came to devise a government, they ad- 
dressed a country regimented by British economic policy out 
of any American manufacture. Their sole idea was to get rid 
of restrictions—not to make them. 

Above all, their political policy was colored by Rous- 


seau’s idea of natural rights to complete freedom and by 
Quesnay’s philosophy of acquisitiveness as an economic motive 
power. Adam Smith’s “Wealth of Nations” had been pub- 
lished in 1776. “Laissez-faire—let be and let pass. The world 
goes of itself”—was becoming a world religion. 

The combination of everybody’s individual selfishness is 
what makes the wheels go ’round. The great constructive force 
is a resultant of an infinite number of individual greeds striv- 
ing among each other for private property. That is a natural 
law which cannot be amended by statute. Political govern- 
ment should keep out of economic fields. That remained an 
American creed for 125 years. Whatever else may be said 
about that system, it peopled a continent and built the strong- 
est nation in history in the shortest time on record. It is not 
to be wondered that we did not give it up lightly. It has 
become a fashion to “crack down” on Mr. Hoover’s rugged 
individualism, but it cannot be denied that he was holding 
fast to the fortress of an ancient faith. 

But had not that faith outlived its era? Isn’t that proved 
by universal experience—here and abroad? That question is 
the subject of this address. Who but Hoover said some years 
ago, ““We are in the midst of a great revolution—passing 
from a period of extremely individualistic action into a period 
of associational activity.” 

Anyway, that ancient faith was why we didn’t do any- 
thing about it through terrible years while half the paper 
wealth and income and wages and jobs of the United States 
vanished like fleeting figures in a delirious dream. No matter 
how rugged individualism strove, it didn’t work. There were 
no more territorial frontiers. We had become a vast col- 
lectivism—wheels and ratchets in a great machine and help- 
less to exist by our own efforts when it stalled. 

The election of 1932 was a thundering popular man- 
date to reverse that essence of old faiths and “do something 
about it,” but with no definition whatever. I happened to be 
in the Washington maelstrom of early 1933. There was a 
snow storm of paper plans. They came from places as widely 
diverse as the holies of Big Business, professors of economics 
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and government—and lunatic asylums. Everybody wanted to 
do something about it. 


I am not here to condemn or commend anything that 
was done or not done—but only to voice a conviction that 
something had to be done—and done without a moment’s 
hesitation or delay. There was armed resistance to legal 
process in the west. The cities were full of homeless, hungry 
men—rapidly growing sullen and resentful. A vast ferment 
was working. It produced such figures as Huey Long and 
Father Coughlin. It was stirred again, more than a little, by 
the heat of the last campaign, and it recorded itself once 
more in the last election. 


I honestly believe that exactly what was to be done was 
not half so important as that something be done, even if it 
was wrong. This I know—the instant it was certain that 
inaction was at an end and before anybody knew what action 
would be, every economic barometer shot upward to the great- 
est recovery in so short a time in ours or any other history. 
It was a spurt. But a magnificent spurt. The country changed 
in a fortnight from black despair to hope and courage. The 
depression state of mind was broken. The recovery complex 
came. 

Whether that hurried legislation was right or wrong, 
this country at large is convinced of this: “Whereas, while we 
were ‘doing nothing, things had been going down with 
scarcely an interruption for forty consecutive months, yet, 
when we began to ‘do something, they instantly began to go 
up and with scarcely an interruption they have been going up 
for forty-five months—the longest sustained forward move- 
ment in our economic annals.” I made a statement something 
like that in Oklahoma City during the campaign and a voice 
from the highest gallery interrupted: “General, I’se a black 
man—but even I kin understan’ dat.” The campaign put 
that issue strongly and clearly and this democracy has made 
a choice. 

The idea of doing anything rather than doing nothing did 
its work in a terrible emergency—but I am as sure as any of 
you that such a helter-skelter cavalry charge is no way to 
reorient an economic universe—or in quieter moments change 
only a little our ancient belief that political government 
should have no power in economic areas—which latter is, I 
believe, all that we now face. 


What was done was full of obvious blunders. We have 
a kind of recovery. I have yet to hear the man who says it 
it not better than depression—but even its defenders must 
admit that it is full of artificialities and uncertainties. Just 
to mention a few: How can you call it complete recovery 
when there are 8 or 10 million—or whatever it is—without 
jobs? All such figures are mere guesses but at the usual ratio 
of 4.4 people to each gainfully employed, doesn’t that mean 
that there are between 38 and 44 million people destitute or 
living on a shoe-string—around % of the population? How 
long can that go on? 

There are other jittery foundations. When we devalued 
the dollar, we made it 40 per cent easier for all foreigners 
to buy our securities, or pay their debts, or to buy anything 
of which the price is made in our markets by domestic com- 
petition. It didn’t make it easier for foreigners to buy things 
like wheat and cotton where the price is made abroad—but 
it did tend very strongly to raise the prices of those things to 
our farmers. Both of these results had a whole lot more to 


do with our recovery than is generally realized. They poured 
hundreds of millions of dollars into this market, and the 
effect of every million was a new and upward push to Amer- 
ican recovery. These necessary things were nevertheless arti- 
ficial. They tend in time to cancel out their own effect. Also, 
what we have thus done in one direction—other nations can 
do in the reverse direction. We've got to keep out of any new 
wars of currency devaluation. 

There are other rickety stilts. Vast public spending has 
an undoubted effect and it is going to be reduced. A combina- 
tion of AAA and drought raised farm prices which greatly 
increased rural buying and industrial recovery. AAA is 
gone and what replaces it cannot possibly have the same sus- 
taining effects. Droughts are not forever recurrent. The 
bonus billions on such a scant business turnover came at a 
very convenient time. That effect is going or gone. 

The tremendous effort at rearmament in Europe has sus- 
tained our metal markets and lessened our competition, both 
from imports here and exports abroad. Some part of the 
world’s business recovery is undoubtedly due to the powerful 
pulmotor of war preparations which has reacted favorably, 
for the moment at least, on us. That can’t last forever. Either 
it will explode in war with unpredictable effects or it will 
languish in a new reversal. 

Just now, the surge of increased dividends and increased 
wages, due to undivided profits taxes, is another certain stim- 
ulus to business and buying which, because it is new, cannot 
be accurately gauged and, because it is imperfect, is bound 
to be changed. 

These are the weaknesses and unknown possibilities of 
our planned recovery. Offsetting these are the tremendous 
reserves of potential credit expansion created by federal deficit 
financing. This has been remarked too often to require dis- 
cussion. If the mental barriers to inflation should go down— 
all the elements of the wildest kind of runaway markets 
are here. 

What is inflation? In this layman’s opinion, it is simply 
high prices—and a speculative mania threatening to make 
them higher. When do prices get high? When for one reason 
or another people think they are going higher they buy, and 
a sellers’ market makes a rising price. If their thinking be- 
comes panic, fear that prices are going so high that the value 
of money is threatened, people rush to confirm their fears by 
buying anything at any price and you have a fantastic boom. 
It is the only practical proof I know of Shakespeare’s broad 
generalization: “There is nothing either good or bad, but 
thinking makes it so.” 


Is a new 1929 fantasy to be an outcome of our planned 
recovery? I think not—never. Whatever you or I may think 
about where prices are going—there are a good many things 
the government can now do to prevent their going there. 


It could increase the gold content of the dollar. It could 
increase reserve requirements. It could begin to sell its own 
securities on an open and uninfluenced market. It could fluc- 
tuate the tariff. It could greatly interfere with the mobility 
of all markets. It could even further change its system of 
taxation to make profits both unwise and unprofitable. In 
other words, ,it could “do something about inflation” exactly 
as it “did something about stagnation.” And the mere fact 
that it has the power to do any or all of these things may 
have a profound influence or an absolute control on the in- 
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flationary state of mind even if it never does any of the drastic 
things it has power to do. 

I believe that what our great economic complex lacked 

completely was the least little bit of control and that the 
“mere presence of that without much use of it may do the 
trick. 

If the utter hopelessness that allowed us to drift toward 
the bottom of the pit was a state of mind; if the present 
possibilities of a runaway market are a state of mind; if it is 
sufficiently demonstrated that the government can do some- 
thing about either state of mind—then are we not looking 
at a profound change in the very foundation of the system 
under which we have lived for a century and a half? It isn’t 
a question of whether we are to put political power in eco- 
nomic fields. It is already there. 


We are doing what all the physiocrats and the individ- 
ualists thought was heresy. For good or ill, we are entering 
a managed economy. It may be wrong, but we are going to 
try it—and this time not because some starry-eyed professor 
says so but because the mass of people not only here, but in 
the whole world, think it is the thing to do—and because 
this is a democracy. 


Managed economy! That term has become an economic 
epithet with the conservatives. But isn’t the very phrase 
redundant? Economy is the “management of a household” 
and a managed economy would mean a “‘managed manage- 
ment of a household.” 


We have always, in a sense, had a managed economy. 
The tariff was the most effective management of a national 
household that had ever been tried up to that time. After 
that, the government slowed up on managing—but somebody 
else stepped in. 

The old theory that the resultant of an almost infinite 
number of individual greeds gives a resultant natural and 
unmanageable law has to be considerably amended in the vast 
coalescence into magnificent economic satrapies which has 
gone on in this country since the turn of the century. I am 
not condemning these tremendous corporate entities or group- 
ings. On the contrary, I think they were inevitable conse- 
quences of tremendous improvements in manufacture, finance, 
communications, and transportation—a virtual revolution. 
But how can anybody say that, in such an environment, there 
is any base for the old philosophy of an infinite number of 
freely competing individuals resulting in an inscrutable nat- 
ural law? 


There is no such result. These vast business baronies are, 
of themselves, economic governments of not only national but 
international extent. Many men in this room know better 
than I could learn from the fragmentary evidence which ob- 
truded_ in NRA, the extent to which both price and distri- 
bution are regulated in international trade by cartels to which 
the government is a stranger, and by American ownership or 
interest in foreign industries—more effective than tariffs or 
quotas or any government invention. 


Devices for management of our economy at home and 
abroad include mergers and monopolies, agreements to limit 
production or fix prices, resale price maintenance, tying con- 
tracts, patents and cross-licensing, discrimination by leases, 
boycotts, and black lists; classification of customers, full-line 
forcing, inter-locking financial interests, basing-points, com- 
pulsory reciprocal dealing, differentiation of products, divi- 





sion of markets, price leadership, brands, uniform account- 
ing systems, and open price associations. These and similar 
devices have at times and in part been demonstrably operative 
in a list of business so extensive as to cover in some measure, 
great or little, all industrial activity, 

Concentration of economic power in industry has been 
increasing, especially in the post-war period. Ninety-one of 
the leading industrial corporations increased their percentage 
of the total assets of all corporations from 16.7 in 1929 to 
19.3 in 1933, a 15 per cent increase over that of other cor- 
porations. 

This increasing concentration, among other things, has 
been 2ccompanied by administered prices so that a drop in 
demand results, not in price readjustment, but in maintained 
prices and curtailment of production, thus throwing workers 
and machines out of employment and further reducing de- 
mand. Though efficiency of workers increased 18% in the 
twenties, wholesale prices fell only 1.4 points and workers 
received only about 40% of the gain in purchasing power 
necessary for unimpeded operation of the productive plant. 

This is not the free economy of the 18th Century physio- 
crats. It is a highly managed economy. It is not the uncon- 
trolled resultant of an infinite number of individual 
greeds. It is the closely-held control of a few great collective 
greeds. It is not a question of whether we shall have a man- 
aged economy, but of who shall manage it. 


The whole of history answers that question. These 
great provinces of industry more closely control the daily 
living of millions than any political government under the 
sun—and the millions governed have less to say about their 
government than in an oriental despotism. That can’t live 
unless the whole idea of democracy is to die. 


Is government to manage business? God forbid! It would 
be as mad a proposal as that, in the old days, government 
should have attempted to manage every one of those infinite 
individual little greeds that have now coalesced into such 
mammoth collective greeds. But I think government is going 
to lay down some general principles about what may be done 
and some more definite tabus about what may not be done. 


I am aware of the argument so frequently used in the 
last campaign and repeated only the other day in a Baltimore 
Sun editorial: “Recovery would have come without political 
interference with economic law—look at Europe.” 


Well, the Administration has tried to look at Europe 
and, according to all reports, I have seen, the trouble with 
the Sun statement is (1) That the world did not recover 
either more rapidly or more impressively than we and (2) 
that the political system in each of these countries rushed to 
prevent economic collapse long before we did and wound up 
with a far greater regimentation—that, while we were wait- 
ing for Nature to take its course and doing nothing—they 
“did something about it.” 


A good way to answer whether recovery has been more 
rapid in the rest of the world is to take all indices of pro- 
duction at the low point of the depression in each country 
at 100, and follow it through to the latest available figures— 
June 1, 1936—which gives the percentage of increase from 
the low point—that is the measure of rapidity and extent of 
recovery. A computation handed me by Mr. Leon Henderson, 
economist for NRA, shows: 
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World except United States and Russia. 46.79% 
United States .....cccccccccccccece 75. 
United Kingdom .............0+++: 27.9 
MR co dnan antes nh na Renan 60.7 
NE cvs shbndcoansihoks Gankene 52.8 
GN S.C aleve deed Rios UA Pode 103.4 
PRG ok cctweadsnkdveinsy eeeeuess 10.8 


I have not exactly this comparison for Sweden, which is 
usually cited as the paragon among nations—but on another 
base to January 1, 1936, the relative recovery from the low 
point for Sweden was 36% as against 44% for the United 
States. 


Another thing this theory of relative collapse and re- 
covery among nations overlooks is that our economic struc- 
ture, with a mass nearly as great as all of theirs, fell from 
a higher point, with far greater velocity to the lowest point 
of all. To put the jack-screw under that colossal ruin and 
hoist it further and quicker to a higher point was a far 
greater engineering job than any that existed elsewhere. 
This European superiority argument seems to me to be a 
theory discredited on any approach. 

The second fallacy in invoking the European situation 
is to suggest that they used no political jack-screws under 
economic systems—only laissez-faire. Not one of them 
neglected to plan their economy—quicker and more dras- 
tically than we. 


Great Britain was first on the dole. She went off gold 
as soon as the avalanche got well under way and embarked 
on a gigantic housing program that has practically rebuilt 
suburban England. Just now a large, if indeterminate part 
of British “prosperity”’—like that of most of industrial 
Europe—is due to forced draft war production and manu- 
facture of instruments of destruction. To cite Britain as a 
“do nothing about it” country is what Abraham Lincoln 
called “an astonisher.” Social security, industrial subsidies, 
governmental participation in international trusts, sponsor- 


ship of farm marketing boards, nationalization of coal pro- 
duction—and the list has just begun. 

Japanese regimentation of both her industrial and her 
world economy exceeds anything the dizziest New Dealer 
ever dreamed. Japan is just a gigantic business—at home and 
abroad. Fair-haired Sweden is a hodge-podge of monarchy, 
fascism, communism, socialism, and laissez-faire. Germany 
and Italy are corporative states—economic absolutism under 
political domain. France seems headed for state socialism and 
Spain for Heaven knows what. 

Above and beyond all that, when you think what the 
depression did to Europe and where it has left us, this kind 
of talk seems almost cynical. It threw Italy and Germany 
to the Fascists. It socialized France. It drenched Spain in 
blood. It criss-crossed Europe with strains and stresses that 
threaten momentarily to break down in slaughter and de- 
struction, and it paralyzed the commerce of the world. We 
are still what we were and the Constitution still lives. 

To me it seems that the rout of laissez-faire is rampant 
in the world, and that a reasonable retention of the ancient 
faith is far more likely in America than anywhere else or 
the globe. We face a fact accomplished and it is less than 
realistic to deny it. Yet I think there is nothing to fear in 
America. 

One thing I know of a certainty—there is no disposi- 
tion in Washington to bullyrag, regiment, or manage busi- 
ness. There is not even any plan for new white rabbits. 
There is only a disposition to rationalize, perfect, adjust, 
and make practical and legal the general aims already dis 
closed and already attempted. There is a belief that the 
country has overwhelmingly endorsed those aims. There is 
a sincere hope that they can be worked out in friendly co- 
operation with the least possible disturbance of the existing 
structure—old customs, old convictions, old rights, and the 
essence of old faiths—but worked out at all events. 

Business has a choice—to resist the irresistible and die 
in the last ditch, or to come out of the trenches, negotiate a 
Prosperous peace, and march away with full military honors. 


Our National Air Defense 


AND MAJOR FOREIGN POWERS 
By MAJOR-GENERAL O. WESTOVER, 4ir Corps 
Before National Aeronautic Assn., Chicago, November 30, 1936 


(THIS AND SIR SAMUEL HOARE’S PAPER IN OUR LAST 
ISSUE CONSTITUTE THE MOST COMPLETE AND AUTHORITA- 
TIVE PUBLIC STATEMENTS TO DATE ON EXGLAND’S AND 
AMERICA’S POSITIONS ON THIS VITAL SUBJECT. PASSAGES RE- 
LATING TO SLIDES SHOWN WITH ADDRESS OMITTED.—ED. ) 


HEN we speak of aviation in the United States many 

W think only of the Army Air Corps. Today the Army 

Air Corps has probably less planes than the Navy and 

Marine Corps combined, and when required for National 

Defense the combined force of the air arms of our two mili- 

tary services will be used together. Policies have been an- 

nounced which cover the means of affecting united action of 

the two forces. This is, of course, dependent on the situation 
in each case. 


In the development of plans for the defense of our 
nation, the service having paramount interest will control 
the action of both forces. When the Navy has paramount 
interest, the Army Air Force organization which can be 
made available for the particular operation will, in effect, be 
attached to the Navy for purposes of command and operate 
as a part of the Naval force. When the Army has paramount 
interest the Naval Air Force organizations are similarly 
used. In this way it is possible to concentrate the maximum 
effective air power under a unified control against any hostile 
force threatening to violate the sanctity of our homes. 

Modern aircraft has made enormous forward strides 
in efficiency over that with which most of you became familiar 
during the World War. We already have in sight a bombard- 
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ment airplane which can, with a reasonable allowance of 
fuel for contingencies, deliver 1200 pounds of bombs to an 
objective 1500 miles from the base and return thereto non- 
stop. The total bomb load dropped on London by Germany 
during the entire World War was approximately 54 tons. 
One group of 50 of these modern bombers could, in two 
attacks, deliver more bombs to the extreme edge of a 
circle with the 1500-mile radius of action than were dropped 
on London during the entire War, and to a lesser distance 
they could deliver a correspondingly greater bomb weight. 

With this new 3000-mile bomber, which is already in 
sight, it will, for the first time, be possible to reinforce the 
aerial defenses from the mainland of the United States. It is 
essential that American aviation be provided with a strong 
force of such planes. In the event of a threatened invasion 
of our soil, either in the Continental United States or in our 
foreign possessions, it will be possible to assemble within 48 
hours, every plane of this type between Maine and Hawaii 
as a strong defensive force against such an invasion. 

‘To whichever service had paramount interest would be 
attached such of these new bombers as could be made avail- 
able (in accordance with the war plan drawn to meet that 
particular contingency). You can see that with such a unified 
force acting under one command from bases at Panama, 
Hawaii, Alaska, and points on the coast of the United States 
(including Miami), we can insure freedom of action in rein- 
forcing by service vessels the man-power of these defenses and 
freedom of action for our Navy to maneuver within the 
waters included. 

A study of the aerial defense of our eastern frontier 
indicates that if certain air bases were occupied by an enemy 
force, possessing air equipment as outlined, that our entire 
industrial area with thousands of profitable targets, as well 
as the Panama Canal so essential to the maneuvering of our 
fleet, would be vulnerable to aerial attack. 

The task of the aerial defense of all these vital targets 
by the use of pursuit aviation and anti-aircraft artillery would 
be practically insurmountable. 

The solution of the problem lies in providing an Air 
Force pessessing equipment which has now been developed 
under such leadership and methods as dictated by the provi- 
sions of “Joint Action of the Army and Navy,” capable of 
striking any aggressor approaching our frontiers on his air 
bases and attacking with aerial bombs his aircraft carriers 
and troop transports. 

After careful study of the needs of our nation, based 
upon the international situation, the Lassiter Board in 1923 
set up the objectives for the country to attain as a minimum 
strength in the air necessary for National Defense. Since that 
date numerous investigations by various boards and commit- 
tees, composed of men with much experience in national 
affairs, have arrived at approximately the same conclusion as 
the Lassiter Board. 

The United States Army Air Force is still several 
hundred short of the number of airplanes set up by the Las- 
siter Board as our goal some 13 years ago, and confirmed 
recently by the Baker Board. 

Last June, in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Baker Board, Congress authorized an increase in the 
United States Army Air Force to 2320 airplanes. This Act 
was merely an authorization, and in the absence of adequate 
appropriations is only a patrotic gesture. Any study of the 


number of airplanes required, leads immediately to the reali- 
zation of the fact that an air force is composed not only of 
airplanes, but also of air bases from which they may operate 
and of personnel to fly and maintain them. It has been found 
by all countries possessing an air force worthy of the name, 
through the experience of over twenty years, that back of 
every airplane in the air force there should be an average of 
16 men, including officers and enlisted men, to service, main- 
tain repairs, and operate it, exclusive of civilian employees in 
repair depots. This means that at the time we reach our 
authorized strength in airplanes, with approximately 25 per- 
cent in depots undergoing overhaul, and the remaining 75 
percent actually operating, we must have in the neighborhood 
of 30,000 officers and men in the Army Air Corps. There 
are, however, only a little over half that number in the Air 
Corps today. 

There has been a total increase of 325 airplanes in the 
eight years lapsing between July 1, 1928 and July 1, 1936, 
or about 40 airplanes per year. Ar that rate it would require 
about 100 years to attain the number of aircraft generally 
believed to be in Russia today. However, the picture is not 
quite that dark. We will receive during the next year about 
500 airplanes and have hopes of procuring between 500 and 
700 airplanes per year in the future, until at least the figure 
set by the Baker Board is reached. That figure is, of course, 
dependent entirely upon the action of the Budget Committee 
and Congress. 

Conditions in Europe have changed so rapidly that a 
new study of the various elements should really be made in 
order that a proper decision may be reached as to the goal 
which should be set for American aviation. However, we are 
still so far from the goal set up thirteen years ago that until 
we are approaching that goal any study which would require 
an increase in the total number to be attained is wasted 
effort. 

There are, however, some changes going on, of which 
we must take cognizance. Modern bombers have increased so 
much in all-around performance that they are much better 
able to provide their own protection than were the cumber- 
some machines which you knew during the World War. 
These increased performances made possible a great many 
objectives heretofore considered impossible. It also changes 
our ideas relative to the number of airplanes of each type 
to be employed, in the methods of assigning airdromes for 
use, the size of the crews, and the capabilities of personnel, 
such as endurance as compared to the endurance of the 
equipment. 

At the close of the World War, the air forces of Great 
Britain, France, and the United States were composed of 
approximately 25 percent bombardment squadrons, a very 
high percentage of the remaining squadrons were, at that 
time, observation. Considering pursuit and bombardment 
alone, there were approximately four pursuit planes to one of 
bombardment. At present bombardment has increased so that 
there are eleven bombardment planes to nine pursuit planes. 
There has been a progressive increase for some years in the 
annual appropriations for Army aviation. At present fighting 
aircraft are vastly more expensive to build and are very much 
more complicated and delicate in equipment than the early 
combat planes. 

The present aircraft appropriations would procure and 
maintain more than the number of the old type aircraft, which 
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were set up as the goal to be attained, but due to the greater 
cost of the individual aircraft, incident to the greater com- 
plexity of design and the greater number of more expensive 
instruments which must be installed, the present appropria- 
tions provide fewer aircraft than are procured even five years 
ago. Theretore, te attain our goal much greater appropria- 
tions have become necessary. 

In this connection, however, it must be realized that 
each modern aircraft has much greater effectiveness than that 
of ten years ago, not only in striking power, but also in speed 
and range. Not only have these modern airplanes changed 
our ideas as to their employment but many changes have been 
brought about in their detailed operation. The interior of 
the airplane is heated so that the crew, without wearing all 
of the cumbersome clothing which has, in the past, been asso- 
ciated with aviators and cold weather flying, will be comfort- 
able regardless of outside temperatures, be able to move ‘ ).ut 
freely without restriction, and thus perform their duties more 
efficiently. 

The airplane itself is equipped with a robot pilot that 
keeps it on its course and at the proper altitude. Thus the 
pilot is relieved of many of the manual operations of the past. 
Commodious accommodations have been provided for the 
operations of the navigator, radio operator, gunners, and 
bomber, as well as for the crew off duty. With all of these 
facilities provided the airplane can, in addition, carry its full 
load of fuel and bombs. All of this has necessarily increased 
the cost of aviation tremendously. 


Let us now look into the effect of modern aviation on 
the problems of National Defense. Admiral Mahan, in his 
celebrated study on Sea Power, which has been accepted as 
a text in the naval colleges of the world, enunciated the 
principle that without the control of the sea no nation could 
maintain itself as a first class power against a nation which 
could control the sea. In the last 20 years aviation has added 
another element to this problem. It is hopeless for any nation 
to attempt to maintain its national integrity without an ade- 
quate air force. I need only cite the effectiveness of the Italian 
Air Force in assisting the operations of their ground troops 
and bombing the capital, Addis Ababa, and rear areas of 
Ethiopia with the consequent Ethiopian loss of life, property, 
and morale during the recent campaigns in East Africa. Due 
to the fact that the Italians were operating against a nation 
having an air force of only three serviceable airplanes, Italy 
was able, in great part, to utilize its older air equipment. 
There were many nations, who, fearing that war might 
spread to the continent of Europe, desired to put an end to 
Italy’s venture and probably would have taken the necessary 
steps except for the fear of a general European conflict. The 
Italians kept in Italy the greater part of their air force 
equipped with their latest type planes. With this force they 
were able, in conjunction with other factors, to effectively 
threaten Great Britain’s utilization for naval operations of 
that part of the Mediterranean lying between Sardinia and 
the Coast of Greece and the area between these localities 
and the Northern Coast of Africa. Due to the serious threat 
of the Italian Air Forces to the British Fleet and to British 
bases in the Mediterranean, England was forced to moderate 
her policy of sanctions against Italy, for she was not prepared 
to go to war alone, and the other nations of Europe refused 
to come actively to her assistance. To the Englishman in the 
street it was a shock to realize that Malta, and to a lesser 


extent, the other British bases in the Mediterranean were, 
due to the strong Italian Air Force, dangerously threatened 
and their value in case of any action against Italy doubtful. 
When the general British public realized that any effort on 
their part to force their will upon the Italians would probably 
result in a major war, the results of which initially were apt 
to be more favorable to Italy than to Great Britain, the Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain was attacked on all sides with 
charges that the air budget was too small, although only a 
few weeks before they had tremblingly presented this same 
budget as being more than the people were willing to pay. 

In spite of the disturbed economic and political situation 
in France that country is making every effort to modernize 
the equipment of its air organizations. This is France’s effort 
to maintain her position among world air powers which, up 
to two years ago, was by far the strongest in the world. 

Italy has increased her air arm incident to the war in 
Ethiopia, and now that that country has been conquered she 
is continuing the expansion of her aerial forces. In the event 
of a general breakdown of the delicate international structure 
of Europe today, she has taken this means of maintaining her 
place in the sun. 

Russia in her new air arm has created a corps d’élite. A 
definite knowledge of her plans and personnel is not generally 
available. The latest estimates from abroad are that there are 
5000 airplanes in Russia today and an adequate force of pilots 
and mechanics. 

While the actual number of airplanes in Germany today 
is considerably less than the number in France and in Great 
Britain, the individual planes produced are certainly equal to 
the types produced in those two countries, and her annual 
production of aircraft is reported to be greatly in excess of 
those which can be produced annually in France and England. 
A single manufacturing establishment in Germany can, ac- 
cording to the statements of commercial visitors from this 
country, produce two and one-half times as many planes per 
year as can the three largest aircraft companies in the United 
States combined. 

A year ago Great Britain was in fourth place; she is 
now probably second or third in international aviation 
strength. 

Japan is doing everything possible to increase her air 
power, knowing full well that she is menaced by Russian 
bombers based on Vladivostok and that if the eastern situa- 
tion, which has been tense for years, breaks she may expect a 
ruthless bombardment of her tinder-box cities. She has not 
forgotten the terrible fire which followed the earthquake in 
Yokohama. The affect of one hundred bombers dropping in- 
cendiary materials over the Japanese cities would equal many 
such disasters such as Yokohama. 


I have mentioned the developments in air power of the 
six strongest countries. Almost every other nation is doing 
its best to expand its air power. The minimum air force and 
each of its components which is absolutely necessary for the 
proper defense of the United States has been determined. This 
is the minimum insurance which the American public should 
carry. The cost of «this insurance is contained in the annual 
air estimates submitted by the budget. If this is more than 
the nation can afford to pay then a proportional reduction in 
airplanes, flying personnel, mechanics, technical buildings, 
barracks, quarters, and other minor elements necessary to the 
aerial defense of the nation, should be made so that the Amer- 
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ican air force, whatever its size, may always operate at maxi- 
mum efficiency. 

No steps should be taken to reduce the air forces of the 
United States below the minimum determined by experts to 
be necessary without informing the whole United States that 
in so doing they are subjecting themselves to all the horrors 
which modern wars will, as shown by the bombardment of 
Madrid, be inflicted upon the populace in their homes. 

I believe that it is realized by the distinguished gentlemen 
who compose the brains of our Government that immediate 
steps are mecessary to insure that the United States shall 
attain this minimum requisite protection as soon as possible. 
With the disturbed conditions existing in the rest of the world 
today, it is as foolish for our nation to neglect its National 
Defense as it would be for a city policeman to patrol his 
beat in a tough district without his night-stick. Speak- 
ing of policemen, you may be interested to know that last 
year the City of New York spent approximately $60,000,000 
for the protection of its citizens against the lawless elements, 
as compared with $50,061,796 spent during the fiscal year 
1936 for the operation of the Army Air Corps. 

It is realized that the Army Air Corps is only a part of 
our aerial defense, and the aerial defense of the nation is, in 
turn, but a part of the total force at the disposal of the 
President. Proper authority must determine the proportion 
in air strength between the Army and Navy based upon the 
role to be played by each. In order to impose a minimum 
burden upon taxpayers and still maintain a National Defense 


machine strong enough to bar any possibility of other nations 
encroaching upon our rights as a nation, our defensive ma- 
chine should be based upon having a balanced force in which 
each component part is provided for in accordance with its 
fighting efficiency, the power of the blow it strikes, the speed 
with which it can strike that blow, and the initial cost and 
expense of operations. 

Many of those who have not carefully studied the prob- 
lem still think of the air force in terms of the operation of 
the World War. The possibilities of modern aircraft have 
more and more emphasized the relative importance of avia- 
tion. The provision of an adequate air force for the defense 
of the nation is no longer merely an Army problem to be 
determined by a consideration of national factors. It has be- 
come the paramount problem in National Defense. The deter- 
mination of the requisite strength of our air force must be 
based upon considerations of international relations. If and 
when the Great European conflict occurs, the only way in 
which the neutral nations in the World can keep out of that 
conflict is to have such a strong national defense that none 
of the belligerents involved dare violate their neutrality. Had 
we had, in 1917, an effective air force, a powerful Navy and 
Army comparable to even that of Italy, Germany would not 
have dared to continue her submarine warfare and thereby 
force us into the fight on the side of her enemies. Who will 
say that under the condition of strained international rela- 
tions existing today, the cost of an adequate air force is too 
great to pay to keep us out of war? 


Industrial Leadership —1937 Model 


By RAYMOND MOLEY, Editor of TODAY 


Before Congress of American Industry, National Association of Manufacturers, December 10, 1936 


and auspicious circumstances. Business recovery is well 

under way, and, disregarding the question of how this 
recovery came about, its very existence gives us renewed 
confidence in the future of our country and the economic 
system which it has produced. 

This meeting, moreover, is held in the wake of an 
election. However men may differ as to the wisdom of the 
decision made last month, I believe that no one questions its 
import. The majority was so great as to leave no doubts. 

An election in a democracy usually clears the air. The 
pre-election period has always been regarded by business as a 
time of uncertainty: decisions which call for the exercise of 
business judgment are suspended. After an election, business 
invariably finds it possible to proceed with a surer sense of 
direction. Despite the fact that the public did not pass on any 
bill of particulars last month, I believe that American business 
men ought to be able, by now, to rough out a picture of the 
conditions under which they will have to operate. American 
business has always been able to adjust itself to conditions 
when those conditions were known. Its job at this moment 
is to look at the future in terms of the meaning of the elec- 
tion. And I do not think this is as baffling as many people 
would like to have you think it is. 

It is natural for business men, in view of their enormous 
stake in whatever policies government may adopt, to attempt 
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to pull the veil and see what is in the President’s mind. But 
those of us who have seen political decisions in the making 
know how greatly they are governed by the circumstances of 
the political weather. That is why I can say to you, with 
assurance, that in the long run it is more important for you 
to find out what was in the minds of the 27 million people 
who voted for the President last month, than it is for you 
to try to read the mind of the President or his administrators 
from day to day. By and large, the desires and hopes and 
prejudices of these 27 million people are the factors which 
determine what is in the minds of government officials. Their 
tenure of office depends upon the expertness with which they 
study public opinion. And, to a lesser degree, so does yours. 

We do not know to the letter what program or programs 
Congress will, either through its own initiative or through the 
recommendation of the President, undertake. But unless all 
signs fail, the spirit of the next year or so is quite evident. 
I believe that spirit will be an attempt at economic adjustment 
through joint planning between business and government. 
And in this process there will be vast opportunity for real 
business statesmanship. Hence, it is of immense importance 
that business undertake, as industry is undertaking this week, 
to define its position and to think through the implications 
of the economic and social processes of the contemporary 
world. 

If I understand the temper of the business world today, 
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it is characterized by impatience with those old shibboleths 
and old formulas which have clearly begun to outlive their 
usefulness. That industry will bring credit to itself and benefit 
to the country in the process of casting aside these shibboleths, 
I have no doubt. The measure of your determination is the 
very atmosphere of this meeting; it is the very tone of the 
proposals that will be placed before you for action. 

Now if the election proved anything, it proved the pub- 
lic’s indifference to a number of slogans tenaciously held and 
vociferously uttered by certain politicians. The use of the 
sweet name of “liberty,” the cries of “Moscow or Washing- 
ton,” the threats of impending “Socialism,” devised to cloak 
irrational opposition to planning on a wide scale in the eco- 
nomic world apparently simply do not work any more. They 
just don’t move enough people to make any difference. 

Let us look at this question without temper and with the 
greatest of care. We live in a world of relative values, politi- 
cal and social dogmatists to the contrary notwithstanding. A 
little alcohol does not make a man a drunkard, in spite of the 
protestations of Bishop Cannon. Nor does a little planning 
transform a nation into a dictatorship, despitc the protesta- 
tions of Mark Sullivan. We are apt to assume that because 
planning by a dictator is bad, all planning is bad. A knife 
wielded by an assassin is a dangerous thing. But a knife 
wielded by a trained surgeon, in consultation with other 
trained surgeons and in the light of scientific intelligence, is 
a beneficial thing. 

Moreover, planning in a period of prosperity differs com- 
pletely from planning in a period of depression. The circum- 
stance of prosperity inevitably makes planning less imperious, 
more considerate of property and personal rights. I can well 
see why, in the past four years, you were so concerned about 
this subject. You were afraid, and you had some season to 
be afraid, that some one else was going to plan for you with- 
out consulting you and in violation of your interests. But I 
believe that you have less reason to be fearful now. The 
coming of prosperity has wrought a considerable shift of em- 
phasis in the thinking of many of those officials who were 
antagonistic to you and from whom you expected only hos- 
tility. For, as politicians, they are responsive to the limitations 
which public opinion places upon them. They are keenly aware 
that now that the crisis is over, people have grown tired of 
punitive expeditions and economic panaceas; that the public 
wants less political wrangling and more time to work and 
enjoy the good things of life. 

May I suggest in this connection (and I do so with 
some trepidation) that you examine an article by none other 
than Professor Tugwell himself, in a current issue of The 
New Republic. I found it interesting the other day to lay 
it down beside a draft proposal of principles for American 
industry written by industrialists. For the life of me I could 
find only one essential difference. This essential difference 
was that Dr. Tugwell apparently did not like industry and, 
while industry did not say so, I felt certain that it did not 
like him. 

But aside from this element of personal feeling, the im- 
mensely tempered and moderated statement of Professor Tug- 
well was not very different from the progressive statement 
made by American industry. 

I found in this a definite reason for hope, and a portent 
of better times ahead. When it comes down to a question of 





personal understanding, human efforts can produce results. 
It is when people are divided on fundamental objectives that 
the task seems hopeless. 

One of the most remarkable sentences in Professor Tug- 
well’s article follows: ““Management is seeking nothing, ap- 
parently, except the enlargement of profits; and labor nothing 
but an increasing share in them.” I believe that after Dr. 
Tugwell reads the proceedings of this convention he will 
admit that he ought to amend his statement insofar as it 
refers to management. I am not so sure that he can with 
justification modify that part of it which refers to labor. 

Reduced to simple American terms and divorced from 
all European connotations, planning by industry is of four 
kinds. 

First there are the plans of pure business enterprise— 
planning finding expression in terms of research and ex- 
perimentation, plans for plant expansion, marketing, and the 
acquisition of raw materials. 

Second, there is the planning of labor relations, which 
has become a larger and larger part of the task of manage- 
ment. Within this field I feel certain that management will 
seek through intelligent and far-sighted means to stabilize 
employment, which will increase annual income and work 
toward an annual wage—efforts that in some industries have 
been crowned by remarkable success. 


The third form of planning is that which, whether we 
like to admit it or not, has always proceeded jointly between 
business and government. Until very recently, of course, such 
planning was always limited and generally unsatisfactory. 
Tariff-making is an example. There is actually no reason why 
such planning must be conducted under the chaotic condi- 
tions that have characterized it in the past. And the improve- 
ment of those conditions is as much a job of business as it is 
of government. 

The fourth, and, I believe, most important aspect of 
industrial planning has to do with the public relations, or 
more properly, the public policies of industry. In the old 
days the relationship of business with the public was some- 
thing that just grew, like Topsy. It was usually called good 
will, and a recognition of its economic value was usually 
carried as an asset, even though it was often put down, in 
monetary terms, as worth only a dollar. But with the growth 
of the democratic spirit, with the increasing complexity of 
modern society, and with the increasing size of business or- 
ganizations, the public relations of business have come to 
assume more and more importance in the scheme of things. 
The cultivation of good will cannot be left to unskilled 
hands. 


To this aspect of industrial planning I should like to give 
special attention. Reduced to simple terms, the problem of 
public relations, as far as industry is concerned, consists 
in achieving a harmonious adjustment as among four factors 
in the community—labor, investment, management, and the 
consuming public. Three of these, labor, investment, and the 
consuming public, are claimants for a stake in the products 
of industry. On management rests the chief responsibility for 
determining the size of the share of each of the other three. 
Management must divide the fruits of industry into wages for 
labor, return for capital, and more value to the consumer. 
In so doing, it has to stand up against a terrific cross-fire. 
By labor it is blamed for low wages; by the consumer it is 
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blamed for high prices; and by the investor it is blamed for 
inadequate return on capital. Frequently management must 
suffer the fate of the baseball umpire, upon whose devoted 
head descends the ire of all three factors in his eternal tri- 
angle—the two contending teams and the fans. 

But while the exercise of this discretion will always 
make management’s task a hard one, the persistence in the 
popular mind of a wholly false conception as to the fundamen- 
tal nature of management makes it doubly hard. This mis- 
conception identifies management so completely with the in- 
vestor that it looks upon management as the possessor of an 
immediate, an exclusive, and a selfish interest in profits for the 
investor alone. 

By a process so subtle that there has been scarcely any 
public recognition of it, the capitalist has become a consti- 
tutional monarch. By this I mean that absolutism in owner- 
ship has gradually come to be the responsibility of trusteeship. 
In this same process as units have grown in size and diversity 
of ownership, management, the agent of the capitalist, has 
also come to bear a heavy public responsibility. The function 


of management has in fact and in practice become quasi- 


public. 

Moreover, the emergence of management as a major 
factor in the business organism has given it an identity all 
its own. While it still remains, legally and ethically, pri- 
marily the agent of the investor, its secondary responsibility 
to the consuming public and to labor has become relatively 
greater. And so it is concerned to an increasing extent with 
the harmonious and equitable distribution of the fruits of 
industry among investors, workers, and consumers, rather than 
with efforts to create immediate profits for investors alone. 
That is, I believe you will agree, a fact accepted by a major 
part of management now. 

But it is not a fact known to the public or to the poli- 
ticians. They still fail to distinguish you from the interests 
of investment. They still pillory you as possessing an im- 
mediate, an exclusive, and a selfish interest in profits alone. 
And out of this misunderstanding comes much of the need- 
less, senseless antagonism between business and the political 
world. 

A dissipation of this misunderstanding is the first task 
of management today. The true quasi-public function of man- 
agement must be made clear to the public by words, by 
deeds, and by the interpretation of your deeds. 

You gentlemen, as representing the management of in- 
dustry in this country, need have no fear of recognizing 
your threefold responsibility. If your investors complain, you 
have only to ask them to observe the signs of the times. The 
brutal fact is that investors must recognize the quasi-indepen- 
dent position you occupy as an act of self-preservation. The 
security of the return on investment is a primary consideration 
of investment. And this security must take into considera- 
tion the return to labor and to the consumer. Security of an 
investment is not seldom enhanced by a reduction in the 
amount of its return. Wide public sympathy and understand- 
ing are so essential to the maintenance of the security of 


investment that the wisest possible policy you can adopt is 
to offer increasingly larger services to the public in terms 
of more goods for less money. I believe that a large element 
in the industrial community has come to recognize this. 
In fact, enlightened business men themselves realized this 
before the general public did and, to a greater and greater 
extent, have made it the theme of their public statements. 

I regret that labor has fallen so far behind business man- 
agement on this essential point. Labor, in its fear for the 
safety of its own share in the products of industry, has failed 
to recognize clearly that the steady reduction of prices to 
the consuming public is a necessary factor in winning the 
support of the public for labor, management, and investment. 

But it must be remembered that people in the election 
just passed voted for security of wages and of living stand- 
ards. They will try to get that security through their own 
means, unless a rational alternative is offered to them. You 
can help in offering that alternative. If you do not, unwork- 
able and dangerous legislation of labor’s own making may be 
forced upon you. 

As a practical illustration of the way in which public 
opinion is swayed, I believe Shakespeare’s interpretation of 
the oration of Marc Anthony at the funeral of Caesar still 
stands supreme. The public was not moved to action when 
Anthony exhibited Caesar’s wounds. But when Anthony read 
the will which gave to the people a large part of Caesar's 
fortune, they became vehement, vocal, and active. I thought 
of this wise representation of mass psychology often during 
the last campaign. I thought of it whenever I heard orators 
denouncing those who, they said, were attempting to destroy 
the traditional American economic system. And I realized 
that the public is not deeply interested in any wounds except 
its own; that, as a matter of fact, it is not really interested 
in wounds at all, but in the good things of life; that it is 
concerned with Caesar’s will, not with Caesar’s wounds. 

Now management has an immense advantage over those 
politicians who were attempting to speak for it. Management 
can not only talk of Caesar’s wounds, but much more im- 
portant, it can make the public realize that the public is a 
beneficiary of the fruits of industry. And that means not only 
talk, but action. As a practical proposition there is more elo- 
quence in reducing the price of a washing-machine than in a 
thousand wails about attacks on American institutions. You, 
as representatives of management, have the great advantage 
of being able to read Caesar’s will. 

You have a further immense advantage. You are the 
alchemists who know the secret by which national wealth 
is increased. No bureaucracy the world has ever seen could 
produce an automobile for $500. Even if the wildest dreams 
of the most radical Communist were realized in the political 
world, you would still be the indispensable factor in the 
building of a better world. But the better world that we 
seek is at hand; revolution is unnecessary as a means for its 
attainment. There is enough to go around, and industrial 
leadership in 1937 has, as its task, the demonstration of this 
fact to a fundamentally fair-minded public. 
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(INTRODUCTORY REMARKS OMITTED. ) 


, 7 HILE recent happenings in the national field have 
left us a bit breathless, nevertheless, the period of 
excitement having passed, we may now consider 

more objectively the common problems of the bar. Perhaps 
we are a bit more relaxed, possibly somewhat more disposed 
to take counsel together and, it is to be hoped, considerably 
wiser. Excessive fears no longer haunt us. Democratic proc- 
esses have again demonstrated their resiliency, and, let me 
add, the Constitution still stands. 

True, there remain, as there have existed from the be- 
ginning, vital questions of interpretation. These, no doubt, 
will be resolved in accordance with the American Constitu- 
tional method—a process of adaptation and growth, follow- 
ing its course to the essentials of justice through the orderly 
ways of discussion and education. 

Surely we must recognize that it is rather childish to 
assume that all our problems have been worked out for us 
by our forefathers. Each generation must determine its own 
destiny in its own way, dealing of necessity with the actual 
conditions which it confronts. If I may resort to physics 
for an illustration, I would say that the law is fluid, not solid. 
It moves; it flows; it passes on. 

Many centuries ago Heraclitus asserted that life is al- 
ways in a state of flux like a river. The law, in like fashion, 
flows on. At times it fills the course of our common life to its 
banks, occupies the crevices and surges forward, a full- 
breasted tide. And, again, it drops back into eddies and seems 
for a while to lose current and vitality. Nevertheless the 
great movement is as inevitable as life itself, for law is but 
an aspect of life, and, as Emerson once wisely remarked, “Life 
is more important than anything that can be said about it.” 

These observations bring me more intimately to the 
thought that is in my mind as I address you here tonight. 
As events move on and the great future widens before us, 
what part is the legal profession to assume? 

Economic and social problems, the consideration of 
which was postponed by the World War, have now recurred 
with fresh insistence. Ideas are loose in the world. We may 
run trom them, but they will hunt us down. The American 
people have not abated an iota of their faith in our institu- 
tions, but they are in a mood to demand something more 
substantial than thin political gruel. They are not content 
with the languid reaffirmation of undisputed things. They 
want results. They are entitled to results. It is not strange, 
therefore, that they should prefer a conception of progress 
that places its accent on human rights rather than on property 
rights; and they are entitled to have this choice respected. 

Manifestly they think as a nation and in terms of a 
nation. 

It is idle, therefore, to assure them that agriculture is 
a state matter or a question for the farmers alone. They 
know that nature has decreed it otherwise. The winds and 
the dust and the drought do not heed state lines. They have 
unmistakable jurisdictions of their own. 





Likewise it is futile to assert that unemployment is 
merely a state or local affair. It has risen to the dignity 
of a national problem of the first order. Mr. Harry L. Hop- 
kins, the very able Works Progress Administrator, referring 
to the large gains already made, nevertheless took recent 
occasion to remark} that while we shall in all probability 
reach the production level of 1929 in the relatively near fu- 
ture, there will still be six or seven million jobless people 
in the United States. Technological displacement, increas- 
ing population, and the new workers who have entered the 
labor market, have been decisive factors in creating this dis- 
turbing situation. 

Mr. Hopkins believes that “with wisdom and foresight, 
the problem can be solved in a way that will hurt no one and 
will bring to the people as a whole the greatest era of health 
and prosperity and happiness ever attained in any nation, 
but it can be done only if the Government works with busi- 
ness and business works with Government toward a common 
end.” 

The great South African statesman and soldier, General 
Jan Smuts, sometime back, took occasion to warn the people 
of all nations that the depression which had affected so many 
countries was not merely cyclical, but disclosed a complete 
change of world economy. Since that utterance was made, 
many of the governments of the old world have gone forward 
with their absorption of private industry, under conditions 
of absolutism and tyranny which a lover of American liberty 
contemplates with extreme distaste. Herein lies a warning 
for us. 

We are a great creative nation. We have enormous ac- 
cumulations of capital, and fortunately we are coming to 
have a more enlightened view as to the trusteeship involved 
in the ownership and control of property. Power must not 
be employed to destroy the human beings it should serve. 
The products of child-labor and the sweatshops must not be 
used to displace the toil of fathers of families endeavoring 
to live according to American standards. An evolutionary 
process is going forward. It is idle to stand in its way or 
to proclaim that it does not exist. 

And now I recur to the theme that is implicit in these 
observations, addressed as they are to a company of lawyers. 
The growth of great aggregations of capital; the corporate 
structures that have been built up to serve them; the rich 
rewards that are open to all those engaged, professionally 
or otherwise, in these enterprises have, unless we are very 
careful, a tendency to blunt our perception of public need. 
We are absorbed in personal or narrowly professional mat- 
ters. Our time is intensively taken. Client relations serve to 
accentuate the stress laid upon private as opposed to public 
interests. If business finds itself meeting these unaccustomed 
problems with an eye primarily directed toward personal 
profit, it is not perhaps strange. I dare say, also, that it is 


(“Employment in America,” VITAL SPEECHES, 
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equally difficult for the practicing lawyer to forget the habits 
of a strictly individualistic age and attune himself to the 
fresher outlook which he must ultimately take if he is to sur- 
vive as a wise counsellor and friend. 

We are not merely the advisers of those who would 
preserve the status quo at all hazards. We are servants of 
society, accredited representatives of a judicial system which 
has for its ultimate purpose the administration of justice in 
its highest sense. In these great areas of change and progress, 
would we not be better citizens, better patriots, and better 
lawyers, if we were a little less concerned with the tech- 
nicalities which have served so well in many a strategic 
contest, and a little more given to a broader view of that 
movement of society which seeks to stake out a more ad- 
vanced frontier of justice? 

The fault is not all on one side and the exigencies of 
modern life have much to answer for, but the fact remains 
that many of our learned brethren have given less and less 
attention not only to public service, but even to a public way 
of thinking while in private practice. In the meantime states- 
manship has shattered the bonds of precedent and is seeking 
ways to fulfill the just hopes of our people. It is something 
of an anomaly that in the face of great problems we turn 
our affairs over to public servants who strive to supply the 
means to answer the public need, while at that very moment 
many of the most gifted members of our profession exercise 
their ingenuity and their experience to break down the struc- 
ture thus created. 

I am sure you will not think I exaggerate when you 
reflect upon the fact that in many quarters there has been 
a growing distaste for tactics of obstruction and for the in- 
genious devices which have been invoked to thwart or cir- 
cumvent the processes by which Government seeks to attain 
its legitimate ends. I confess to a feeling of uneasiness when 
I reflect upon this state of the public mind. The public is 
conscious that that which was unplanned or selfishly guided 
in the past must take its place in an orderly governmental 
process and that a great cleansing and rebuilding program 
must go forward. It is impatient with artificial restraints and 
becomes irritated by those refinements of logic which are 
calculated to render attempts at social reconstruction sterile 
or abortive. 

One of the unfortunate by-products of this changing 
point of view is a tendency upon the part of many of our 
people to be restive under the slow processes of the law 
and to cease to look upon the structure of our society as the 
basis of security and prosperity. This is not a wholesome 
situation and we must make shift to amend it. Lawyers can- 
not abdicate their great function as statesmen without a tragic 
loss to America. They must not lose their position as the 
friends of progress. They must not permit prejudices to ac- 
cumulate against the profession. They must seek earnestly to 


determine how they may regain that lost prestige which was 
so admittedly theirs in the larger and more spacious days 
when America was in the making. 

Questions of vast significance are moving to their solu- 
tion. I doubt if there has ever been a period in our history 
when there was a greater need of lawyers capable and willing 
to give their great ability to the wise solution of our insistent 
problems. We not only need men of this sort in the legis- 
latures, in the Congress, and in executive and judicial posi- 
tions, but we need them in private practice where, with 
generous wisdom, they may advise helpfully in those processes 
of accommodation which are so pathetically essential in these 
modern days. The nation as a whole needs the service of the 
profession as a whole. The inward unity of America is a 
precious thing, and no element of our national life can afford 
to forget it or neglect to serve it. 

Let it not be forgotten that social progress, and indeed 
all measures of governmental adjustment, must take on a 
legal form. When one considers the intricacies of modern 
business and the unexpected fashion in which a measure, 
apparently well conceived, may produce undesired collateral 
results, the difficulties of legislation are readily apparent. The 
program should not be merely the product of an administra- 
tion at which the profession is entitled to take “‘pot-shots” 
after it has been formulated; it should be a program of 
America in which the administration, business, labor, agricul- 
ture, and the legal profession generously collaborate. 

I am proud of the great traditions of our profession. 
With rare exceptions the vital documents of liberty that mark 
the progress of human kind have been formulated by lawyers. 
The charters of our colonies, the Constitutions and statutes 
of our States, the Federal Statutes, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and the Federal Constitution, without which 
America as we know it would not exist, have, to our imperish- 
able fame, been the products of our labors. All through our 
history, great leaders of the bar have spoken movingly in the 
cause of human rights and in every era have fashioned some 
form of enactment to make certain of each popular advance. 

Is it not appropriate that we should once more take 
stock of ourselves and consider again the heights to which 
our brethren of earlier days carried the standards of our 
profession? How better can this be done than by reflecting 
upon our duty to those innumerable, unnamed, unknown, and 
sometimes forgotten clients—the people of America. 

I am conscious that our profession has been thoughtlessly 
relinquishing some of its highest prerogatives. I am jealous 
of its reputation, and realizing the mighty influence it is 
capable of exerting, I am apprehensive lest it forego that 
opportunity. To criticize, to debate, to litigate, all these 
things are very well, but the profession must not surrender 
its role of leadership, it must not forget that the law is the 
right arm of statesmanship. 
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A Few Words of My Own 


By EDWARD, Duke of Windsor 
Broadcast from Windsor Castle, December 11, 1936 


T LONG last 1 am able to say a few words of my 
A my own. I have never wanted to withhold anything, 
but until now it has not been constitutionally pos- 

sibie for me to speak. 

A few hours ago I discharged my last duty as King and 
Emperor, and now that I have been succeeded by my brother, 
the Duke of York, my first words must be to declare my 
allegiance to him. This I do with all my heart. 

You all know the reasons which have impelled me to 
renounce the throne. But I want you to understand that in 
making up my mind I did not forget the country or the 
empire, which, as Prince of Wales and lately as King, I have 
for twenty-five years tried to serve. 

But you must believe me when I tell you that I have 
found it impossible to carry the heavy burden of responsibility 
and to discharge my duties as King as I would wish to do 
without the help and support of the woman I love. 

And I want you to know that the decision I have made 
has been mine and mine alone. This was a thing I had to 
judge entirely for myself. The other person most nearly 
concerned has tried up to the last to persuade me to take a 
different course. 

I have made this, the most serious decision of my life, 
only upon the single thought of what would, in the end, be 
best for all. 

This decision has been made less difficult to me by the 
sure knowledge that my brother, with his long training in 


the public affairs of this country and with his fine qualities, 
will be able to take my place forthwith without interruption 
or injury to the life and progress of the empire. And he has 
one matehless blessing, enjoyed by so many of you, and not 
bestowed on me—a happy home with his wife and children. 

During these hard days I have been comforted by her 
majesty my mother and by my family. The ministers of the 
crown, and in particular, Mr. Baldwin, the Prime Minister, 
have always treated me with full consideration. There has 
never been any constitutional differences between me and 
them, and between me and Parliament. Bred in the con- 
stitutional tradition by my father, I should never have al- 
lowed any such issue to arise. 

Ever since I was Prince of Wales, and later on when 
I occupied the throne, I have been treated with the greatest 
kindness by all classes of the people wherever I have lived 
or journeyed throughout the empire. For that I am very 
grateful. 

I now quit altogether public affairs and I lay down my 
burden. It may be some time before I return to my native 
land, but I shall always follow the fortunes of the British 
race and empire with profound interest, and if at any time 
in the future I can be found of service to his majesty in a 
private station, I shall not fail. 

And now, we all have a new King. I wish him and you, 
his people, happiness and prosperity with all my heart. God 
bless you all! God save the king! 


His Will is Not His Own 


EVENTS LEADING TO THE ABDICATION OF EDWARD VIII 
By STANLEY BALDWIN, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
In the House of Commons, December 10, 1936 


I HAVE to move that His Majesty’s most gracious message 

be now considered. No more grave message has ever been 
received by Parliament and no more difficult and I might 
almost say more repugnant task has ever been imposed upon 
the Prime Minister. 

I will ask the House, which I know will not be without 
sympathy for me now, to remember that in this last week I 
have had little time in which to compose a speech for delivery 
today. 

And so I must tell what I have to tell, truthfully, sin- 
cerely, and plainly, with no attempt to dress up or to adorn 
it, and I shall have little or nothing to say in the way of 
comment or criticism, of praise or blame. 

I think my best course today, and one that the House 
would desire, is to tell them, so far as I can, what has passed 
between His Majesty and myself and what has led up to the 
present situation. 





I would like to say at the start that His Majesty, as 
Prince of Wales, honored me for many years with a friend- 
ship which I value, and I know that he would agree with 
me in saying to you that it was not only a friendship, but 
between man and man a friendship of perfection. 

I would like to tell the House when I begin that when 
I said “good-bye” on Tuesday night at Fort Belvedere we 
both knew and felt and said to each other that that friendship, 
so far from being impaired by discussions this last week, bound 
us more closely together than it ever has, and would last for 
life. 

Now, sir, the House will want to know when it was 
that I had my first interview with His Majesty. 

I may say that His Majesty has been most generous in 
allowing me to tell the House the pertinent part of the dis- 
cussions that took place between us. 

As the House is aware, I had been ordered in August 
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and September to take a complete rest, which, owing to the 
kindness of my staff and the consideration of all my colleagues, 
I was able to enjoy fully, and when October came, although 
1 had been ordered to take a rest that month, I felt I could 
not in fairness to my work take a further holiday, and I came, 
as it were, on half-time before the middle of October. 

I was then for the first time since the beginning of 
August in a position to look into things. There were two things 
that disquieted me at that moment. 

There was coming into my office a vast volume of corre- 
spondence mainly at that time from British subjects and 
American citizens of British origin in the United States, all 
expressing perturbation and uneasiness on what was then 
appearing in the American press. 

I was aware also that there was in the near future a 
divorce case coming on, the results of which made me realize 
that possibly a difficult situation might arise later. 

I felt it was essential that some one should see His 
Majesty and warn him of the difficult situation that might 
arise later if occasion was given for continuation of this kind 
of gossip and criticism—that might come if this gossip and 
criticism spread from the other side of the Atlantic to this 
country. : 

I thought in the circumstances there was only one who 
could speak to him and talk the matter over with him and 
that man was the Prime Minister. I felt doubly bound to 
speak, as it was my duty as I conceived it to the country and 
my duty to him, not only as a counsellor but as a friend. 

I consulted—I am ashamed to say it but they have for- 
given me—none of my colleagues. 

I happened to be staying in the neighborhood of Fort 
Belvedere about the middle of October and ascertained that 
His Majesty was leaving his house on Sunday, the 18th of 
October, to entertain a small shooting party at Sandringham 
and that he was leaving Sunday afternoon. 

I telephoned from my friend’s house Sunday morning 
and found he [the King] had left earlier than expected. In 
these circumstances I communicated with him through his 
secretary and stated I desired to see him. 

It was the first and only occasion on which I was the 
one who asked for an interview. I said I desired to see him 
and that the matter was urgent. 

I told him what it was and I expressed my willingness 
to go to Sandringham Tuesday, the 20th, but I said I thought 
it would be wiser, if His Majesty thought it fit, to see him 
at Belvedere because 1 was anxious at that time that none 
should know of my visit and that the first talk should be in 
complete privacy. 

His Majesty replied he would motor back Monday, 
Oct. 19, to Belvedere and that he would see me Tuesday 
morning, and on Tuesday morning I saw him. 

I may say before I proceed to give any details of the con- 
versation that an adviser of the Crown can be of no possible 
service to his master unless he tells him at all times the truth 
as he sees it. 

Whether that truth be welcome or not—and let me say 
here, as I may say several times before I finish—that during 
those talks—when I look back—there is nothing I have not 
told His Majesty of which I felt he ought to be aware, but 
never has His Majesty shown any signs of offense, of being 
hurt at anything I have said to him, and the whole of our 


discussions have been carried through with an increase, if 
possible, of that mutual respect and regard in which we stood. 

I told His Majesty I had two great anxieties—the effect 
of the continuance of criticism of the King that at the time 
was proceeding in the American press and the effect it would 
have in the dominions, and particularly Canada, where it was 
widespread, and the effect it would have in this country. That 
was first. 


I reminded him of what I have often told him and his 
brothers in the years past, and that’s this: The Crown in this 
country through centuries has been deprived of many of its 
prerogatives, but, today, while that is true, it stands for far 
more than it ever had done in its history. 

The importance of its integrity is beyond all question 
far greater than it has ever been, being as it is not only the 
last link of empire that is left but a guarantee in this country, 
so long as it exists in that integrity, against many evils that 
have afflicted other countries. 

There is no man or woman in this country, to whatever 
party they may belong, who would not subscribe to that, but 
while this feeling vastly depends on the respect that has grown 
up in the last three generations for the monarchy, it might not 
take so long, in the face of the kind of criticism to which it 
was being exposed, to lose that power far more rapidly than 
it was built up, and once lost I doubt if anything could 
restore it. 

Now that was the basis of my talk on that aspect, and I 
expressed my anxiety and then my desire that such criticisms 
should not have cause to go on. I said that in my view no 
popularity in the long run would be weighed against the effect 
of such criticism. 

I told His Majesty that I had looked forward to his 
reign as a great King in a new age. He has so many of the 
qualities which are necessary to it. 

I told him I had come naturally and wanted to talk it 
over with him as a friend. Perhaps I am saying what I should 
not say here—I did not ask His Majesty whether I might 
say this—but I will say it because I do not think he would 
mind and I think it illustrates the basis on which our talks 
have been held. 

He said to me not once but many times during these 
many, many hours we have had together, especially toward 
the end, he said to me: 

“You and I must settle this matter together. I will not 
have any one interfering.” 

Well, I then pointed out the danger of the divorce pro- 
ceedings; that if a verdict was given in that case which left 
the matter in suspense for some time, that period of suspense 
must be dangerous because then every one would be talking, 
and when once the press begins, as it must begin some time 
in this country, a most difficult situation would arise for me 
and for him, and there might well be the danger which both 
he and I have seen through ail this, and one of the reasons 
why he wanted to take this action quickly was that there 
should not be sides taken and factions grow up in this country 
where no faction ever ought to exist. 

It was on that aspect of the question that we talked for 
an hour and I went away glad that the ice had been broken. 
My conscience at that moment was clear and for some little 
time we had no further meetings. 

I begged His Majesty to consider all that I said. I said 
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that I pressed him for no kind of an answer but would he 
consider everything that I had said. The next time I saw him 
was November 16. 

That was at Buckingham Palace. By that date the decree 
nisi was pronounced in the divorce case and I felt it my duty 
on that occasion—His Majesty had sent for me—I felt it 
my duty to begin the conversation, and I:spoke to him for a 
quarter of an hour on the question of marriage. 

Again you must remember my Cabinet hadn’t been in 
this at all. 

I reported to about four of my senior colleagues the con- 
versation at Belvedere. 

I saw him Monday, the 16th, and I began by giving him 
my view on a possible marriage. I told him I did not think 
that a particular marriage was one that would receive the 
approbation of the country. 

That marriage would have involved a lady becoming 
Queen, and I did tell His Majesty once that I might be a 
remnant of the old Victorians but my worst enemy could not 
say this of me—that I did not know what the reaction of the 
English people would be to any particular course of action. 

I told him that so far as they went I was certain that 
that would be impracticable. 

I cannot go further into the details, but that was the 
substance, and I pointed out to him that the position of the 
King’s wife was different from the position of the wife of any 
citizen of the country. It was part of the price the King has 
to pay. His wife becomes the Queen. The Queen becomes the 
Queen of the country, and, therefore, in the choice of the 
Queen the voice of the people must be heard. 

It is the truth expressed in those lines which may come 
to the minds of the many of you: 

“His will is not his own, for he himself is subject to his 
birth. He may not, as no valued persons do, carve for him- 
self, for on his choice depends the safety and the health of the 
whole State.” 

And then His Majesty said to me, and I had his permis- 
sion to tell you this, that he wanted to tell me something that 
he had long wanted to tell me. He said: “I am going to marry 
Mrs. Simpson and I am prepared to go.” 

I said: “Sir, that is most grievous news and it is impos- 
sible for me to make any comment on it today.” 

He told the Queen that night. He told the Duke of York 
and the Duke of Gloucester the next day, and the Duke of 
Kent, who was then out of London, either on Wednesday or 
Thursday, and for the rest of that week, so far as I know, he 
was considering that point. 

He sent for me again on Wednesday, the 25th of No- 
vember. 

Meantime, the suggestion had been made to me that a 
possible compromise might be arranged to avoid those two 
possibilities that had been seen. The compromise was that the 
King should marry and that Parliament should pass an act 
enabling the lady to be the King’s wife without the position 
of Queen. 

I saw His Majesty on Wednesday, November 25. He 
asked me if that proposition had been put to me and I said 
“Yes,” and he asked me what I thought of it. I told him that 
I had given it no considered opinion, but if he asked me my 
first reaction it was that Parliament would never pass it. 


+( Hamlet, Act I, Sc. 3.—Ed.) 





I said that if he desired I would examine it formally. 
He said he did so desire. Then I said it will mean my putting 
it formally before the whole Cabinet and communicating 
with all the Prime Ministers of the dominions, and asked if 
that was his wish. He told me that it was, and I said I 
would do it. 

On December 2 he asked me to see him, and again I had 
intended asking for an audience later that week, because 
some inquiries I had thought proper to make had not been 
completed. But they had gone far enough to show that neither 
in the dominions nor here would there be any prospect of 
such legislation being accepted. 

His Majesty asked me if I could answer his question. I 
gave him the reply that I was afraid it was impracticable for 
those reasons, and I do want the House to realize this. 

His Majesty said he was not surprised at that answer. 
He took my answer without question and he never referred 
to it again. 

I want you to put yourselves in His Majesty’s place and 
realize what his feelings are and to know how glad he would 
have been had this been possible. 

There was no formal decision of any kind until I come 
to the history of yesterday, but when we finished that con- 
versation I pointed out that possible alternatives had been 
nulled and it had really brought him into a position when he 
would be placed in a grievous situation between two conflict- 
ing causes in his own heart, either complete abandonment of 
the project on which his heart was set and remaining as the 
King, or doing as he intimated to me he was prepared to do 
in the talk which I have reported, and of going and later 
contracting that marriage if possible. 

In the last days from that date until now that has been 
the struggle in which His Majesty has been engaged. We 
had many talks discussing the aspects of this limited problem, 
the House must realize—and it is difficult to realize—that 
His Majesty is not a boy. 

He looks so ycung that we all thought of him as our 
Prince, but he is a mature man with a wide and great experi- 
ence of life and the world. 

He always had before him three motives which he re- 
peated in the course of conversation at all hours and again 
and again; that if he went he would go with dignity; that he 
would not allow a situation to arise in which he could not do 
that; and that he wanted to go with as little disturbance to his 
Ministers and people as possible. 

He wished to go in such circumstances that the succes- 
sion of his brother would be made with as little difficulty as 
possible, and I may say that any idea to him of what might 
be called a King’s party was abhorrent. 

He stayed down at Belvedere because he said he was not 
coming to London while these things were in dispute because 
of the cheering crowds. I honor and respect him for the man- 
ner in which he behaved at that time. 

I have something which I think will touch the House. 
I have here a penciled note sent to me by His Majesty this 
morning and I have his authority for reading it. It is just 
simply in pencil and it says: 

“The Duke of York and the King have always been on 
the best terms as brothers, and the King is confident that the 
Duke will deserve and receive the support of the whole 
empire.” 

Now, sir, I would say a word or two on the King’s posi- 
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tion. The King cannot speak for himself. The King has told 
us that he cannot carry and does not see his way to carry 
those almost intolerable burdens of kingship without a woman 
at his side, and we know that this crisis, if I may use the 
word, has risen now rather than later from that very frank- 
ness of His Majesty’s character which is one of his many 
attractions. 


It would have been perfectly possible for His Majesty 
not to tell me this at the date when he did and not to have 
told me for some months to come, but he realized the damage 
that might be done in the interval by gossip and rumors and 
talk, and he made that declaration to me when he did on 
purpose to avoid what he felt might be dangerous not only 
here but throughout the empire, to that very moral force of 
the Crown which we are all determined to sustain. 


He told me his intention, and he has never wavered 
from it. I want the House to understand that. He felt it was 
his duty to take into anxious consideration all representations 
that his advisers might give him, and not until he had fully 
considered them did he make public his decision. 


There has been no sign of conflict in this matter. My 
efforts during these last days have been directed, as have the 
efforts of those most closely around him, in trying to help 
him make the choice which he has now made, and we have 
failed, and the King has made his decision to take this 
moment to send his gracious message because of his confident 
hope that by that he will preserve the unity of this country 
and the whole empire and avoid those factious differences that 
might so easily have arisen. 


These last days have been days of great strain. It was a 
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great comfort to me—and I hope it will be to the House— 
when I was assured before I left him Tuesday night by that 
intimate circle that was with him at the Fort that evening 
that I had left nothing undone that I could have done to 
move him from the decision at which he had arrived. 

While there is not a soul among us who will not regret 
this from the bottom of his heart, there is not a soul here 
today that wants to judge. 

We are not the judges. His Majesty has announced his 
decision. He has told us what he wants to do, and I think we 
must close our ranks. 

At a later stage this evening I shall ask leave to bring 
in the necessary bill so it may be ready for the first time, 
printed, and made available to the members. 

The House will meet tomorrow at the usual time, 11 
o’clock, when we shall take the second reading and the re- 
maining stages of the bill. It is very important it should be 
passed into law tomorrow, and I shall put on the order paper 
tomorrrow a motion to take the private members’ time and 
suspend the 4 o’clock rule. 

Now I have only two other things to say. The House 
will forgive me for saying now what I should have said a 
few minutes ago. I have told the House that yesterday morn- 
ing when the Cabinet received the King’s final definite an- 
nouncement, officially they passed a minute, and in accordance 
with it I sent a message to His Majesty, which he has been 
good enough to allow me to read. 

{Mr. Baldwin then read the message sent to the King 
from the Cabinet and the King’s reply, both of which had 
already been read in the House of Lords. ] 

My last words on that subject are that I am convinced 
that where I failed no one could have succeeded. Those who 
know His Majesty best would know what that means. 

This House today is a theatre that is being watched by 
the whole world, and let us conduct ourselves with that dignity 
that His Majesty himself has shown in this hour of his trial. 
And, whatever be our regret at the contents of the message, 
let us fulfill his wishes to do what he asks and do it with 
speed, and let no word be spoken today that the speaker or 
utterer of that word may regret in days to come. 

Let no word be spoken that causes pain to any soul and 
let us not forget today the revered, beloved figure, Queen 
Mary. Think what all this time has meant to her and think of 
her when we have to speak, as speak we must during this 
debate. 

We have, after all, as guardians of democracy in this 
little island, to see that we do our work to maintain the integ- 
rity of monarchy—that monarchy which, as I said at the be- 
ginning of my speech, is now the sole link of the whole em- 
pire and guardian of our freedom. 

Let us look forward and remember our country and the 
trust reposed by our country in this, the House of Commons, 
and let us rally behind the new King. Let us rally behind 
him and help him. 

Whatever the country may have suffered by what we are 
passing through may soon be repaired and we may take a 
hand again in trying to make this country a better country 
for all the people in it. 
































































































































































































































